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An Effay towards a Syftem of Mineralogy. By Axel Frederic 
Cronftedt. The Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 
by the Addition of the modern Difcoveries; and by a new Ar- 
rangement of the Articles, by ‘Fohn Hyacinth de a. 
2 Vols, 8ve. 145. in Boards. Dilly. 


UR readers are not unacquainted with the merits of Cron- 
ftedt’s Syftem, or with what mineralogifts had reafon to 
expect from this new edition. In tracing the progrefs of mi- 
neralogical arrangements, we mentioned, with particular req. 
fpect, (vol. LXIL. p. 56.) the work of Cronftedt, and’ ane 
nounced the volumes now before us. M. de Magellan has 
fulfilled every thing that we had expected; and has given us 
a new edition of a valuable work, corrected or illuftrated by 
the labours of thirty years, in which this fubje@& has engaged 
the attention of philofophers of every nation, in every climate. 
Tt was the intention of the editor, as we remarked in our 
‘ Intelligence,’ to preferve the text of Cronftedt entire, and 
o add the improvements in notes. ‘This method we approved 
of, for the reafons which we then afligned; but the various 
new difccveries, the additional fubftances afcertained, to be 
diftiné genera, would have occafioned numerous, contradictory 
notes, and a broken, ora confuied order. M. de Magellam, 
therefore, changed his plan: he.now gives a new arrangement; 
and this we cannot difapprove, fince,, by an. attentive. refer- 
ence to the fe sctions of Cronitedt, and a particular care in 
preferving the feries of the original author, our objects in pre- 
ferving the firit plan are completely fatisfied.. As the original 
Euglifh edition is in every good library, we, fnall give an ac- 
count of the additional paragraphs, and fele&t from thefe, or 
the correCting notes, what may {eem to be particularly curious 
or ufeful: of the many novelties in this volume, we have-al- 
ready, in our progrefs, anticipated a great, part. 

Of the clafs of earths, the firit order, as in Cronftedr, is 
the calcareous. We firft find additions, under the title of 
obfervations on ‘ marle and arable joil,’. There are alfo, at the 

end, fome additional remarks to the preceding fections, and a 
Vor. LXVI. Sept. 1788. N delcrip- 
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defcription of the compounds of calcareous earths. We fhall 
extract the valuable remarks of our author oh marles, as they 
contain volumes of inftruétion in a few lines, and on a fubjeé& 
which has been imperfetly treated of in Englihh, and is little 
underftcod by our farmers. 


‘ {t is highly probable, that the good effects of 
marle in agriculture, depend from the circumftances of the foil, 
by fupplying it with that part of clay and chalk, which is want- 
ing to make up the beft proportion of its component parts. 
That this is the cafe in many inftances, is evident by the judi- 
cious experiments of profeflor Bergman, which fhow, that, in 
Sweden, the beft arable land of a fiat ground, where about 15 
inches of rain fall yearly, contains 4 parts of clay, 3 of filiceous 
earth or fand, 2 of chalk, and 1 of magnefian or foapy earth, 
viz. that which conftitutes the bafis of Epfom falt. Thefe 
proportions muft vary according to the local circumftances of the 
ground and climate of each country. But after the difcovery 
of fach a leading principle, no rational farmer can be excufeable 
hereafter, if he does not take the neceflary fteps to afcertain 
the moft advantageous proportion of thefe component parts, that 
are fuitable-to his foil, and does vot improve it accordingly, by 
employing fuch manures as ‘tend to fupply their deficiency. 
The above learned profeffor pradtifed this method in his own 
country to the utmoft advantage: and there is not the leaft 
doubt but the general ignorance of farmers in this refpe&t hae 
been the caufe of continued blunders, and numberlefs wrong 
practices in hufbandry, fuch as throwing chalk or lime on 
grounds which wanted clay, or fand, and the like. By fuch 
blind proceedings many valuable means of rural improvement 
have been brought to common difcredit, which if properly ap- 
plied would be extremely profitable in their refpe&tive circum- 
ftances.’ 


The two laft additional fections are chiefly taken from Mr. 
Kirwan’s work, which was publifhed after the firft fheets of 
M. de Magellan’s tranflation had been printed. 

The fecond order is the ponderous earth; and the new fec- 
tions are the ponderous earth, and the aerated ponderous earth ; 
the other fpecies were known to Cronitedt; but their nature 
was not underftood. 

Magnefia, as a diftin&t earth, was not known in the time 
of the original author: of the third order, therefore, we find 
the articles of magnefia and Epfom falt added. ‘There are 
alfo fome obfervations on ferpentines, by the prefent tranflator. 

The fifth order contains the filiceous earths; and, to the 
former tranflation, many additional obfervations were fab- 
joined by M. Engeftrom: thefe are preferved; and new fec- 
tions eccur on the amethyft, garnet, tourmalin, lapis nephri- 
ticus, the hydrophanous ftone called oculus mundi; on the 
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moon-ftone, with fome obfervations on cherts and jafpers. The 
other new fpecies are, Labrador ftone, white feltfpar, rowley 
rag-ftone, filiceous muriatic fpar, and Turkey flone.__The fol- 
lowing defcription of Labrador ftone will probably appear-to 


our readers as uncommon, 


_ * Labrador ftone, Spatum rutilum verficoler. It is but a few 
years ago (9 or 12) that this beautiful ftone began to be known 
in Europe: it is brought-from ‘the coaft of Labrador, where 
the Moravians, who have a colony among the Ekkimaux, firft 
difcovered it. Its colour is commonly of a light or of a deep 
grey, and moltly of a blackifh grey: but when held in certain 
pofitions to the light, difcovers different varieties of beautiful 
fhining colours, as lazuly-blue, grafs-green, apple-green, pea- 
green; and feldom a citron-yellow : fome have an intermediate 
colour betwixt red-copper and tomback-grey ; befides other co- 
lours between grey and violet. ‘Thefe colours are feen for the 
moft part in {pots ; but fometimes in ftripes, on the fame piece. 
Thefe ftones are found of an angular form, in pretty large 
pieces. ‘Their {pecific: gravity is 2,755. ‘Their fracture ap- 
pears foliated: aad the broken parts are rhomboidal: they are 
femi-tranfparent : and in other refpects agree with the felt fpar.’ 


The argillaceous earth was better known to Cronftedt than 
any other order, except the calcareous. The new genera are, 
therefore, only the argilla aérata, argillaceous fiflile ftones, 
pyritaceous and bituminous fchiftus, flagitone, argillaceous 
grit, and killas rock. 

Of the faline clafs there are many new bodies, which are 
defcribed with a fuitable accuracy by our editor, but we need 
only mention the titles, as we have had frequent occafion of 
defcribing their different properties. ‘The new acids are, the 
nitrous, fluor, arfenicated, molybdenic, tungftenic, phofpho- 
ric, boracic, fuccinous, and aerial. Thefe do not, indeed, 
all appear in their fimple forms as minerals, and this was the 
line of diftin&tion which Cronftedt feemed inclined to draw ; 
but it would not be right to omit bodies, with which it is ne- 
ceffary to be acquainted, becaufe they have not yet appeared 
uncombined. Natare ftill affords us, in every ftep, fomething 
that we knew not before ; and, to complete the fyftem, thefe 
confiderations are indifpenfible. 

The fecond order contains the alkalis ; and the appearance 
of the vegetable fixed alkali reminds us of another circum- 
_ftance, in which M. de Magellan has extended the bounds of 
Cronitedt. This fubftance was undoubtedly omitted, becaufe 
it feems to be the production of art; yet, as it probably is not 
the effe&t of incineration, it muft be drawn by plants from 
the earth, and we may at fome future period detect it in ‘bodies 
N 2 not 
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not yet fuppofed to contain it, from which it has not been de- 
rived, in confequence of the decompofition of vegetables. 

The third order of neutrals contains vitriolated tartar, ni- 
tre, digeftive falt, mild vegetable alkali, cubic nitre, natron, 
vitriolic and nitrous ammoniac, with the aerated volatile al- 
kali; and obfervations on the preceding falts‘are fubjoined. 

The earthy neutral falts added to the lift of Cronftedt are 
nitre of lime ; aerated chalk; vitriolated, muriatic and aerated 
barytes;. vitriolated, nitrated, muriatic, and aerated magne- 
fia; muriatic argil. ‘The following obfervations on alum will 
be confidered as curious; and we hope to have an opportunity 
of éxplaining thefe fubjeéts farther. 


¢ What is called Roman alum, has been confidered as the beft 
fort; it has a rofy-coloured caft. It is manufactured at Tolfa 
near Civita Vecchia, and contains about five per centum of a 
rofe-coloured earth, whofe nature profeffor Bergman did not 
afcertain, dut, fays he, ae know for certain that the goodnefs of 
the alum does not depend upon it. M. de Morveau fufpects this 
colour to proceed from fome flight mixture of iron. That from 
the manufacture of Brunfwick has the fame colour, which 
feems to proceed from the mixture of cobalt, which it has been 
difcovered to contain, both by profeffor Bergman and Mr. 
Erxleben ; but it feems to have fome different properties from 
the Roman alum; and on my enquiring from Mr. Waugh, a 
capital falter-druggift in London, whether the rofy-coloured 
alum called Roman, was preferred by our manufacturers to the 
white alum, he anfwered in the negative. Mr. Guftav Von 
Engeftrom, counfellor at the Board of Mines in Stockholm, to 
whom I am indebted for my attachment to mineralogical fub- 
jects, fince I had the happinefs of his acquaintance when he 
vifited this country about twenty years ago, wrote to me in 
1783, that he has difcovered an eafy and infallible method for 
purifying alum from the fmallett mixture of iron, which is a 
defideratum in the dying bufinefs, and very worthy of the at- 
tention of our manufacturers. ‘The fame gentleman has alfo 
difcovered a method of purifying falt-petre from any mixture 
of marine falt, which is a great acquifition for the manufacture 
of gun-powder; he has beiides fent me a fpecimen of canvafs 
fo prepared, that it cannot take fire, a circumftance which 
might be of great advantage to prevent the decorations, in the 
play-houfes and other public places, from taking fre. He was 
then about to publifh a chemical work, the firft part of which 
treats of the refining of gold and filver; but it being in the 
Swedith language, I muft wait, with motit Englifh readers, for 
its tranflation into a more common idiom, to profit by the great 
knowledge and kill of this moft able chemitt.’ : 


The fifth order contains the metallic falts; and the new 
ones defcribed are, muriatic copper ; aerated iron; vitriol of 
x | cobalt, 
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cobalt, and of nickel; and muriatic manganefe; to which 
are added, obfervations on metallic falts. Of the triple falts, 
the chief added by M. de Magellan are, the additions to 
magnefia and alum, 

The third clafs contains the infammables, with many fub- 
jects which require and deferve remark. M. de Magellan is a 
believer of the do@rine of Stahl, or rather of Becher, relating 
to phlogifton, though he doubts of the compofition of water 5. 
and, in his additions and corrections, gives a fhort account of 
an Effay by Dr. Prieftley.*, which we expeé to fee very foon in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, defigned to fhow, that the 
water, which appears after the explofion of pure and inflam- 
mable airs, was really a conftituent part of thefe airs. In the 
introduétion to this, clafs M. de Magellan gives an account of 
Scheele’s and Crawford’s Syftems, with fome arguments in 
fupport ofeach. He then proceeds to the new articies, inflame 
mable and hepatic airs. The additions to plumbago, which 
Cronttedt inferted under the inflammables, are numerous; 
and our editor feems to lean towards the opinion of Pelletier, 
who cppofes:the analy fis of Scheele.. The notes on amber- 
grife are curious, and it is with much pleafure that we fee 
our opinion (vol. LVII. p. 88. ) of the origin of this fubftance 
fo well fupported, after having heard Dr. Swediau’r very 
often celebrated as a difcoverer of fomething important. M, 
de Magellan thinks the appearance of ambergrife in the feces 
of a whale, to be the effe&t of difeafe, in confequence of the 
animal having fwallowed this indigeftible fubRance; that it 
was originally the infpiffated juice of the cuma, a tree of 
Guiana, defcribed by M. Aublet. We fuggefted 2 fimilar re- 
mark, from Rumphius and Rouelle: the latter drew his intel- 
ligence from Aublet. Thereis, indeed, much reafon to fup- 
pofe, that many infammables of this kind are really of veget- 
able origin, though found as foffils, and probably changed by 
the admixture of fome foflil matter, perhaps of an acid. ‘This 
was Dr. Fothergill’s opinion, and is the opinion of our edi- 
tor. If the following fubftance is not of vegetable origin, it 
is more particularly curious: in colour and confiftency, it 
exactly refembles the caoutchouc refin. 

‘It is of a dark brown colour, almoft black; and fome is 
found of -a yellowifh brown-caft, like the fame gum-refin. 

* With refpeé to its elaftie confiftence, it hardly can be dif- 
tinguithed from it, except'in the-cohefion of its particles, which 
is weaker. 

‘It has the fame property of rubbing off from paper the 
traces of black-lead pencils. 

¢ It burns likewife with a fmoky flame; and alfo melts into 








* It wall be noticed in our next Number. 
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a thick oily fluid; but emits a difagreeable fmell, like the foffil 
pitch, or Barbadoes-tar of the laft fection. 

‘ It is found in the fame earthy and ftony beds as petrol ; 
namely, among fpar and lead-ores; and fome lumps of this 
hard fubftance (viz. the afphaltum of the following fection) are 
found in the fame {pot along with it. 

‘Some fpecimens of this foffil are of a cylindrical form, 
like bits of thin branches or ftalks of vegetables, though much 
more flexible, being perfeétly elaftic. 

‘ Upon the whole, this foflil feems to confirm the opinion 
already mentioned, note to page 466, of thofe mineralogifts, 
who believe that thefe oily combutftibles derive their origin from 
the vegetable kingdom. It feems worth trying, whether pieces 
of afphaltum, buried in damp beds of fparry rubbifh, or other 
kinds of earths, would take the fawe elaftic confiftence. 

‘ But fince many beds of fhells and other foffil fubftances, 
both of the vegetable and animal kind, as impreffions of various 
plants, and the remains of various quadrupeds, &c. have been 
found in different parts of the globe, whofe individual {pecies 
undoubtedly exift no longer alive unlefs in far diftant climates, 
and in the moft remote countries from the fpat where their 
exuvia are digged out; why fhould we not allow that this new 
foffil may be the fame original elaftic gum, now growing natu- 
rally in Brazil, China, and other hot climates, only altered in 
its {mell, and in the tenacity of its particles, by the long ftand- 
ing during centuries, and even myriads of years, buried in the 
bowels of the earth? 

‘ This elaftic petrol was found in 1785, near Caffelton, in 
the county of Derbyfhire, in England, but in very inconfider- 
able quantities, of which I got fome very {mall pieces.’ 


The other new articles are jet, and the various coals and 
peats left unnoticed by Cronftedt. The accounts are chiefly 
taken from Mr. Kirwan, except the article of ftone-turf. The 
account of lord Dundonald’s feparation of tar from coal, and 
his method of coaking, is fhort, but curious; and we mention 
it, becaufe an improvement of fuch vaft importance has not 
been fufficiently attended to. 

The clafs of the perfect metals is rendered very complete, 
by the additions of M. de Magellan. He has added fome very 
curious and important obfervations on gold; a defcription of 
arfenico-martial filver ore; of filver mineralized by fulphur, 
with iron, arfenic, and cobalt; of the fame mineral, with re- 
gulus of antimony and barytes; of combuftible filver; of filver 
goofe-dung ore, and foliaceous filver ore. Of quickfilver he 
has defcribed various ores, unknown to Cronftedt, as mer- 
cury united to gold ; impure and pyritous cinnabars ; mercu- 
ry mineralized with filver by the aerial acid; pyritons mer- 
Curial ores; with filver and other metals, and the mineral of 
mercury, 
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mercury, by marine and vitriolic acids. The obfervations on 
the {pecific gravity of mercury are very important; and, as 
we have lately noticed fome caufes of error in barometrical 
meafurements, we muft extra& alfo the following. 


‘ Before I difmifs the fubjeét, I muft beg leave to give a 
fpecimen, or two, of the enormous blunders committed by va- 
rious philofophers and numerous pretenders, who have been 
extremely bufy in our timcs, to determine the heights of moun 
tains, and the relative pofition of places above the level of the 
fea; by means of barometrical obfervations, without paying any 
particular attention to the fpecific gravity of the mercury, with 
which their barometers were made. If the two barometers wete 
both at 30 inches high, and equally circumftanced in every other 
refpect, excepting only their f{pecific gravity of the quicklilver ; 
fo that one be filled with the firft kind I have tried, viz. whofe 
{pecific gravity was 13,62 and the other =13,45. 

¢ In this cafe, and in all probability many of this kind have 
often occurred, the error mu(ft have been no lefs than 327 feet ; 
becaufe the heights of the mercurial columns in each barometer 
muft be in the inverfe ratio of their fpecific gravities: vize 
13545 : 13622: 30% 30,379. 

Now the logarithm of 30>>4771.21 


ditto of 30,379= 4825.73 





the difference is= 54.52 
which difference fhows, that there are 54.52 fathoms between 
one place and another, or 327, feet; though in reality both 
places are on the fame level. 
¢ Butif the fpecific gravity of the mercury, in the two barome- 
ters, were as the two above mentioned by Bergman and Fourcroy; 
viz. one of 14,110, aud the other of 13,000, which may happen 
to be the cafe, as the heavieft is commonly reputed the pureft 
mercury; on this fuppofition the error muft have amounted to 
35,576 toifes, or above 2134 feet and a half; becaufe 13,000: 
14,1102: 30: 32,561 
Now the logarithm of 30=4771,21 
and that of 32,561=51 26,97 
pyc | 
the difference is—=355,76; which fhows that the erro 
fhould amount to fo many fathoms ; or 2134,6 fect.’ 


The fecond order of the fourth clafs of metals, contains 
the bafe metals. We find among the novelties, native and 
cryftallifed tin; aurum mufivam ; native lead, and the fame 
metal mineralized by the vitriolic, phofphoric, and arfenicated 
acids, with an account of ftony and fandy lead ores, The 
additions which relate to copper are numerous: the cupreous 
ftones ; copper, with filver and arfenic, or with arfenic and 


zinc, and mineralized by the muriatic acid, fhare the editor’s 
N 4 attention, 
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attention. Some obfervations on copper, with a defcription 
of native iron, are alfo inferted in this new edition. We are 
forry that we cannot give a particular account of the many 
carious additions to this part of Cronftedt’s work. ‘They add 
greatly to the value of M. de Magellan’s edition; and we would 
particularly notice his remarks on iron. The native iron of Si- 
beria, and perhaps all the other native iron, is fuppofed, with 
fome juftice, to have been produced in volcanos. Itisa little 
fingular, that, by fome manufactures, iron, a metal more com- 
mon than any other, becomes fix hundred and thirty times more 


valuable than gold.’ Thefe manufactures are beft pendulum 
‘watch-fprings. 


The new femi-metallic bodies are, the ores of bifmuth, 
mineralized by vitriolic acid, and by fulphur and arfenic; 
native zinc, zeolitiform zinc ore, and glans blende ; antimony 
mineralized by the aerial acid; native nickel ; native manga- 
nefe; the perigord ftone, and black wad. Some account of 
the pretended fiderite and faturnite is alfo added. 

The Appendix of Cronitedt contains the heterogeneous ftones, 
or thofe ftones formed of vifibly different fubftances, petreface 
tions, decompofed earths, and natural flags, or volcanic pro- 
ductions. ‘Thefe M. de Magellan has fhortly elucidated by 
notes; but we perceive no additions in the text. In reality, 
the dift might have been properly fhortened, and moft of the 
different bodies arranged with thofe contiguous to them, in a 
natural order. ‘The moft extenfive notes are on the volcanic 
productions; and our editor gives, in a fhort compafs, a very 
accurate and comprehenfive account of volcanos, and their 
different productions. Bafaltes, with the ‘beft naturalifts, he 
confiders as volcanic, and to have been formed either by cril- 
tallization, or retraction. It muft be allowed, that volcanos 
fometimes reft on limeftone ; but it is in the fame way that it 
Appears through the granite in the following very curious ob. 
fervation, viz. by burfting through it from fonje fubjacent 
ftratum. 


* Mr. Latrobe told me that he had feen in Upper Lufatia, in 
the manor of Bertholfdorf near Herrnhut, the chief fettlements 
of the Moravian brethren, a rock of granite, which apparently 
burfts afunder by a vein of concentric bafaltes. ‘This feems to 
have a communication with a conic hill of confiderable height, 
called the Hutberg, which confifis of bafaltes covered with 
mould, and has! feveral parties of bafultic columns at the top ; 


the country all around is "covered with large blocks of gra 
nite,’ : 


The heat of volcanos he attributes to the fpontaneous in- 
Rammation of phlogiftic bedies; and their vait force to the 
water 
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water which they meet with, or which zhe inflammable and pure 
air extrafled by heat may perhaps form, expanded into vapour. 
In the Giants Caufeway, the bafaltes evidently reft on lime- 
ftone; but then the fluid lava feems to have ran over the 
lime-ftone. We have no evidence that lime-ftone ftrata ever 
become the materials of a volcano; the calcareous earth, in 
lavas, is ina fmall uncertain proportion, and moft probably 
derived from water, or accidental mixture. 

The fecond Appendix contains M. Engeftrom’s very ufeful 
defcription of a mineralogical pocket-laboratory, and the ufe 
of the blow-pipe. To this Eflay, M, de Magellan has made 
fome ufeful additions in the notes, particularly on the effects 
of the flream of flame from the blow-pipe, on fome earths and 
mineralized metals, on which the author had hot tried. at. 
Thefe additions are chiefly from Bergman. 

The third Appendix, the frit of our editor, contains a de- 
{cription of the pocket-elaboratories for aflaying minerals in 
the dry, in the humid way, and by. the lamp-furnace, which 
performs various operations with great convenience, 

The fecond Appendix of M. de Magellan contains the 
analyfis of earths and ftones, by Mr. Kirwan ; a defcriptuon of 
a new inftrument for finding fpecific gravities, by Mr. Ni- 
cholfon, inferted in the fecond volume of the Manchefter Me- 
moirs: it was fhortly noticed in our LXIft vol. p. 350; and 
an eafy and cheap method of making original weights, by the 
editor. 

We muft not leave M. de Magellan without thanking him 
for this new edition of a very valuable work, It is not a 
new tranflaticn, for our editor feems to be unacquainted with 
the Swedith, and of courfe not able to avail himfelf of the 
afiiftance of the new edition of Croniftedt, mentioned in our 
LXIId volume. The language is, however, in many places, 
corrected ; and oar editor’s affiftant, for he profefles to be nor 
accurately acquainted with the Englifh, has dilcharged his 
office very well. On the whole, thefe volumes are very in. 
terefting to the mineralogift, and ufeful to the philofopher, 
M. de Magellan has given a very accurate account of the vari- 
ous bodies, whofe nature and properties are already known ; 
or, to speak more accurately, which were known about the 
middie of ja year. -~Hé has not, arrogantly aflumed to 
himfelf merit which he does not poffefs; for, with the mof 
rigid, the moft fcrupalous exattnefs, he attributes every obfer- 
yation to its proper author. 


OLfer- 











































( 178 ) 
Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army in Famaica. By John 
Huater, M.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 55. in Boards. Nicol. 


F is with peculiar pleafure that we have read this work. 
Dr. Hunter, with Hippocratic plainnefs, tells us what he 
faw, and what he thought: the former is faithful and the 
Batter judicious. If we meet with no finely fpun theories, or 
the cobweb texture of a fyftem, the ftudent of nature will not 
be lefs pleafed with it; for nature rejects fyftems, and will 
elude, in fome moment of capricious change, what has ap- 
peared to ftand on the beft foundation. Every thing in medicine 
is general, nothing is univerfal. 

Dr. Hunter gives a medical defcription of Jamaica, its heat, 
its foil, and the various fituations, as they are friendly or un- 
friendly to the health of the human body. The caufes of 
ficknefs, are marfhy fituations, expofure to the heat before 
the conftitution is inured to it, or to the various hardthips of 
a military life before. new-raifed troops are accuftomed to them. 
He points out, in many different parts of this volume, the de- 
ftruction that enfues from fending new foldiers to Jamaica, and 
encamping them in unhealthy fituations. The 5000 conquerors 
of St. Lucia, were foon, within one year, {wept away; and 
from the expedition to St. Juan, nothing returned, but the 
enfeebled thadows of thofe who went in high health and good 
fpirits. ‘Fatigue, irregularity, and excefs, in fhort, every 
thing that weakens the body, gives a force and a pernicious 
efficacy to the marfhy effuvia. Our author next explains the 
precautions to be taken in fending troops to the Weft Indies, 
and the proper ftations for encampment, It appears, from a 
fubfequent part of the work, that, at three miles from the 
marfhes, the effluvia are harmlefs ; how much nearer they may 
be approached with fafety, we know not. It is evident, how- 
ever, on the whole, from indifputable facts, that troops may 
be preferved in as good health in Jamaica as in England ; and 
failors cruifing in thefe feas, are often more healthy than in 
the Englith channel: but, for this purpofe, it is neceffary, that 
fome negroes be attached to each thip, for the purpofe of procur- 
ing water; fince the employment of watering is highly dan- 
gerous. A body of negroes are recommended alfo as an 
appendage to every regiment, for the feverer and moredangerous 
duty, fince the Africans are leds affected by the heat of the 
climate, and fcarcely at all fubje&t to the remittent fevers. 
"The whole of our author’s direStions we would ftrenuoufly 
recommend as highly ufeful and falutary ; we hope they will 
not be publithed without notice, or fink into oblivion without 
the attention they deferve. 

‘The returns of fick in different regiments, and in different 
fituations, 
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fituations, are ftated at length; but thefe detached fa@s we 
cannot abridge. From one-third to one-eighth of the army, 
at different times were fick. The averageof deaths is one-fourth; 
of difcharges one-eighth; in the whole, the lofs amounts to 
three-eighths. In lefs than four years, 5250 men, from both 
caufes, were loft to the army, though not a fingle man died 
in ation, or its confequences. Thefe faéts are of great impor- 
tance : it would be an infult to expatiate on them ; and, at this 
enlightened period, to fuppofe that they will not be attended 
to in the land, as they have been in the fea fervice : thez Phi- 
lofophy will not have laboured in vain. 

The peculiar difeafes of Jamaica are fevers and dyfenteries. 
The remittent fever is one of the moft dangerous and fatal 
maladies : our author defcribes it with great exaétnefs and at 
a confiderable length. In mentioning the tetanus, that occa- 
fionally occurs init, he remarks, that the contra¢tions, though 
at all times confiderable, are not always equal and uniform : 
he thinks, and we believe with the ftriGteft juftice, that remit- 
tent fevers are not infectious. The baleful caufe exifts in the 
air alone; and the noxious effects arife from heat, moifture, the 
putrefaétion of vegetable and animal matters. The latter 
cannot take place without the two former, and the former are 
not productive of remittent fevers without the latter. 

The.cure of remittents, as explained in this volume, is very 
fimple. Emetics, Dr. Hunter objects to, as they may often 
produce conftant urgings, and fo great irritability of the fto- 
mach, that the bark cannot afterwards be retained. He gives 
the Glauber’s falt to procure ftools, and afterwards, on the firft 
remiffion, the bark. In the fit, he direéts about five or fix 
grains of James’s powder, which often proves diaphoretic, or 
flightly laxative. The bark is the great affiftant, and Dr. 
Hunter fometimes gives two ounces during the remiffion. 
When it purges, a little tinétura thebaica is added; when the 
ftomach will not bear the bark in fubftance, the infufion is 
given : when there is no time to wait for the operation of falts, 
rhubarb is joined with the bark, Our author thinks the kind 
of purgative of no great importance ; and he could not imitate 
the effects of James’s powder by any management of emetic 
tartar. He accounts for this peculiarity, from its being a calx 
of antimony, and nota faline preparation. If violent vomit- 
ings occur, they are mitigated by tin€tura thebaica in an 
effervefcing draught or in Briftol water. Our author’s obfer- 


vations on the ufe of wine, we shall tranfcribe, without alte- 
ration. 


‘ It may be afked, in what quantity fhould wine be given? 
It is difficult to give ‘a precifé anfwer to this ; the quantity muft 
bear 
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bear a proportion to its effects, and I have generally been guided 
by the following circumftances. Ifit be not grateful to the fick, 
bat on the contrary difagreeable, it will feldom do good ; nor is 
it attended with better effects, if it increafe the hear, refileffnets, 
or delirium. When it agreed well with the fick, I have in ge- 
neral found the quantity that had the beft effects, much lefs 
than what is often recommended. I have rarely given above a 
pint in the twenty-four hours, and from watching its effects, was 
well affured, that going beyond that quantity would have done 
no good, bur, on the contrary, harm. “I do not {peak of the jail 
fever, in which wine has been recorhmenced, and given in very 
large quantities; although my experience even in that difeafe, 
has not furnifhed me with cafes, where the quantity could be 
made with fafety, much to exceed that mentioned above. It 
happens moit unfortunarely in phyfic, that we can hardly cor- 
rect one error without rufhing into another; not content with 
fubftituting wine and cordi als in the room of evacuations, we 
muft produce intoxication, without contidering that in all cafes, 
where the human body is greatly reduced or exhautted, the 
ftrength and quantity even of cordials mutt bear a dire& propor- 
tion to the remaining ftrength of the fick.” 


If the thirft be great, .fmal] diluting liquors are only given. 
Dr. Hunter neither found in his patients a craving for acids 
and acefcents, or drinks of thofe kinds peculiarly ufeful. Brif- 
tol water often ftaid on the ftomach when every thing elfe was 
rejected. The ftupor was relieved by James’s powder, and 
blifters did not feem of great ufe, except in fixed pains of the 
head, which they always relieved. ' 

The convalefcents were often relieved by a cruife, if they 
could, on board, procure proper conveniencies ; and this cir- 
cumftance leads our author to enquire into the caufe of the 
onhealthinefs of feamen. Part of this fubjeét we have anti- 
cipated ; but we muft extract the obfervations on the difeafes 
of failors fent to new fhips, becaufe they differ from thafe of 


Dr. Blane, 


‘ Again, the men of war fupplying the deficiency of abate 
complement by prefling the failors from the merchant, fhips ; 
avoid which, many of the men leave their fhips as foon as ~~ 
make the land, and lurk into the country or towns, till an op- 
portunity offer of getting aboard a trading fhip, or till they fall 
into the hands of a prefs-yang. Thofe men, as well as the fail- 
ors employed in ‘the prefling duty, are all expofed to the ufual 
caufes of ficknefs, and ‘after going on board the king’s fhips, 
many of themare feized-with fevers. ‘This has been particularly 
remarked in thofe fhips that have been manned entirely in 
Jamaica; which happened, when fhips taken from the enemy 


were brought into the fervice of. government ; and. upon fame 


occafions of this kind, the mortality has not been lefs among the 
officers 
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officers han the men, owing,-apparently, to the former having 
taken an active part in the preiling fervice.; I am not ignorant 
that it has been fuppofed, that the foul flate of the fhips taken 
from the enemy, has produced contagious fevers, to which the 
mortality ‘alluded to has been imputed. But it is worthy of 
vemark, that there was no contagious fever among the enemies?’ 
men, while on board the fanie fhips ; and that though they were 
dirty, there was no confined air, and it is the latter only that is 
known to produce contagious fevers. But what appears to be of 
more force than either of thofe arguments is, that many of thofe 
who died had the yellow fever, which is {ufficiently characteriftic 
of the diftemper of the country, and is an appearance rarely to 
be met with in contagious fevers.’ 

Of thefymptoms mentioned, the tetanus was often troublefome. 
A medicine that anfwered well in one cafe, we fhall mention, 
becaufe, though a folitary infance, it fupports, we think, Dr. 
Rufh’s fyftem. It was an eleCtary made of flour of muftard 
with common fyrup; a tea-{poonful was given every hour, if 
the ftomach and throat would bear it otherwile, everytwo hours. 
‘The red bark did not feem peculiarly ufeful. We fufpe&, from 
Dr. Hunter’s mentioning its effe@in the itomachand bowels, that 
the Caribbean bark was fubitituted for it. ‘The effets of par- 
ticular. remedies are examined; but as we have explained thofe 
which were found to be ufeful, we fhall make no remarks on 
the reff. 

Our author next examines into the nature and the caufes 
of aremittent fever. The bile, he thinks, is not a caufe eje 
ther from an increafed quantity, or by any preternatural 
qualities. Putrefaction is equally blamelefs.. Dr. Hunter 
thinks that there is no affection of the brain and nervous fyf- 
tem; but for this opinion, his reafons°do not appear to be 
well founded, except he means that an affe€tion of this kind 
is not a caufe of the other fymptoms: it is probably an effe& 
of the remote caufe, though it is the firft effect, and in fome 
degree influences the fubfequent train of fymptoms. This 
remote caufe is the exhalation from marfhy grounds; and, in 
Dr. Hunter’s opinion, it gains admiffion either from the lungs 
in refpiration, by means of the abforbents of the kin, or ad- 
heres to the fauces, and is {wallowed with the food. The 
fecond means is, we think, improbable ; and the laft is {upport 
ed by the beft arguments. The jaundice, or rather the yellow 
colour.of the fkin, may arife_ from the increafed fecretion of 
bile, though it is more probably, in our author’s opinion, 
owing to a fpafmodic affection of the ductus communis. He 
fhews, either froma fpafm of this kind, or from vifcidity, that 
there is often a confiderable refiftance to the paffage of the 
bile from the gall-bladder. In diffettions, the bile is found to 
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be very vifcid and black, though not in large quantity: its 
vifcidity feems to have arifen from a copious abforption. 
There is fome rednefs in the ftomach and duodenum, with 
much black matter, which feems chiefly to accompany an af- 
fe€tion of the villous coat. It is probably blood ; though 
fometimes bile, and occafionally, we fufpect, a depraved mu- 
cus. There are, in fome inftances, livid {pots on the lungs ; 
but, in general, there are no particular marks of putrefaétion. 

The next fubjeé&t of Dr. Hunter’s attention is the intermit- 
tent fever, which is common in the healthy feafon, and its 
fymptoms or cure afford nothing very remarkable. In England 
our author has found {mall dofes of calomel, particularly, with 
purgatives, aflift the bark in the cure of intermittents. Mer- 
cury was given alfo, with dried fquills, for the dropfy that often 
follows the remittents. 

Dyfentery is next defcribed, fhortly, as it differs fo little 
from the dyfentery of this climate. Its conneétion with the 
Femittent fever is very confiderable. Its cure, in the acute 
flate, is a faline laxative with an opiate: afterwards equal parts 
of a decoction of bark, and an infufion of camomile flowers, 
with as much rhubarb as would give two or three motions a 
day, feemed of great fervice. In the chronic ftage, Dr. Hun- 
ter trufted to opium and laxatives alternately. Of the appear- 
ances on difiection our author gives the beft and moft 
connected defcription that we have feen. We fhall tranfcribe 
ite : 

¢ Upon a firft view the bowels, particularly the colon, appear 
wregularly contracted, and redder than natural at the contraéted 
parts. Upon a nearer inipection, by cutting out portions of the 
gut and examining the internal coats, the appearances of difeafe 
become more evident, There are to be feen finall tubercles, like 
puitules, fometimes in a fmaller, fometimes in a greater number: 
and they are to be found in different ftages, fo that their progrefs 
can only be collected trom feveral obfervations combined. The 
fame {ubject will frequently furnish, in different portions of thegut, 
éxamples of the feveral itages. Their progre{s appears to be nearly 
as follows ; there is firft a tmall round tubercle of a reddith colour, 
and not more than one tenth of an inch in diameter; it increafes 
gradually till it be near a quarter of an inch in diameter, and be- 
comes paler as it grows larger. In this {tage there appears a 
fmall crack on the top with a flight depreffion, which gradually 
gncreafe ; and on examining the contents of the little tumour, I 
have generally found them to be a cheefe-like fubftance. The 
puftule, for hough it contain no pus, I do not know any name 
more expreflive of its appearance, is feated under the villous coat 
between that and the mufcular coat. As the opening enlarges, 
the edges become prominent, and the bafe grows rough and fca- 
brous, from which matter oozes out, that is fometimes tinged 
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with blood. Such is the progrefs of one, but they are often in 
cluiters, and become confluent, fo as to form a rough unequal 
ulcerated furface, with an hard and thickened bafe. Sometiines 
they appear like a fmall eating ulcer in the gut, im which the 
prominence of the edges give an appearance of a lofs of fubftance, 
or as if the villous coat were intirely removed,” 


When the ftools are copious and frequent, without pain or 
griping, Dr. Hunter recommends aftringents, as the lignum 
Campech. cortex Granati, terra Japonica, &c. 

The next fabje& is the dry belly-ach. It undoubtedly pro- 
ceeds from lead ; and Dr. Hunter has already given his opinion 
on this point: we have recorded it in our LXth volume, p. 
432. The difeafe is exactly the fame with the colic of Poitou, 
and the cure is not very different. Dr. Hanter obje&s to 
emetics, for the reafon which indaced him to forbid them in 
remittents. He trufts to a blifter, and particularly to opium 
and laxatives. He thinks a {tool fhould be procured, before 
the opiate is given; but this is not very confiftent with his 
opinion, (p. 252.) that, * foon after the pain became eafier, 
free evacuations followed.’ We have adopted the other prac- 
tice with much fuccefs. Stools have not come on fo foon; but 
we have learned, that if the patient is eafy, no bad confequences 
have refulted from their delay, and it has been protrafted from 
forty-eight to fixty hours. Our author has given the moft 
efficacious remedy, the extract. catharticum, with calomel. 
He apologizes for the fmall dofe of the mercurials, as they ran 
very foon to the mouth, in hot climates: in England, two 
grains may be givenevery hour, for a purgative, till it operates, 
efpecially if joined with the extract. There is an excellent 
letter from Dr. Franklin fubjoined, which fhews, that lead was 
known to be the caufe of the dry helly-ach, attended with pal- 
fy, more than fixty years fince. Dr. Hunter mentions alfo an 
uncommon fact, we believe a fingular one, that the pain alter 
nated from the bowels to the head. 

Ulcers are very troublefome and obftinate. They were 
nearly incurable in the Weft Indies; but foon healed on the 
patients return to England, unlefs the bones were carious. ‘They 
fometimes arofe from the chiger, an infeé that forms itfelf the 
hidus for its young. The effects produced by the bite of other 
infe&ts are mentioned, particularly of that which produces the 
itch. Dr. Hunter tells us, that he has extrafted, and exami- 
hed it by a thicrofcope: Bonomio’s figure, he fays, conveys a 
tolerable idea of the infe&. In the Weft Indies, the itch is not 
confined to the duplicatures of the tkin: it is often a general 
and a ragged fore, and ihows its nature only by infection, and 
by yielding to the topical application of fulphur. Qn the 
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other diforders.of the Wek Indies, fyphilis, tnflammatory af- 
feftions, meafles, confumptions, mania, and the rath tyled 
the prickly heat, there is little to remark, except what arifey 
from the general nature of complaints in hot climates. ‘Vhe 
remarks on the difeafes of negroes are fhort, but curious, Ex- 
eept the cacabay, not unlike the fivvens of the North, -and the 
dirt-eating, which refults from a depraved appetite, there is 
nothing particularly interefting. 

The volume concludes with fome obfervations on the bet 
manner of taking care of the fick in Jamaica, and the other 
Weft India iflands. Dr. Hunter very properly urges the ne- 
ceflity of hofpitals to every regiment, and every detachment ; 
of attention in the regimental furgeons, or rather of placing 
the furgeons on the ftaff, that the requifite number may be fent 
on any emergency. ‘The attention of the furgeon was found, 
on one comparative experiment, to diminifh the number of pa- 
tients very confiderably. Eight companies of the fame regi- 
ment, in the fame fituation and the fame duty, filled no more 
room in the hofpital than four companies under a different 
direction. 

After what we have already obferved of this volume, to re- 
peat our commendations would be fuperfiuous; yet to leave 
Dr. Hunter abruptly would be improper.’ Let us leave him 
then in poffeffion of his well-earned fame,and that beft of mental 
confolation under fatigue, the conifciouinefs of having done 
our duty. 





Le&ures on Hiffory, and General Policy; to which is prefixed, 
in Effay on a Courfe of liberal Education for Civil and A&ive 
Life. By Fofeph Prieftly, LL.D. F. RS. 4to. th ys. 
in Beards: Johnfon. 


HEN Dr. Prieftley was tutor at the Warrington aca- 
demy, he gave a Courfe of Lectures on Hiftory and 
General Policy, which he now offers to the public. We have 
little doubt but that they will efteem it an acceptable prefent. 
Ip is the outline, perhaps with more propriety the principles, 
of hiftory; and they teach the pupil not only various impor- 
tant occurrences, but give a force to the mind, and a ftrength 
to the judgment, which enable him, in the future progrefs of 
his fiudies, to determine for himfelf, with more propriety than 
he could otherwife have done. ‘The Lectures are alfo well 
adapted to afford comprehenfive views to thofe who, engaged in 
active life, cannot well purfue particular details. As this 
volume is, with refpect to its facts, chiefly a colleGion, we 
fhall enlarge principally on its general plan. 


The 
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The Lettures are fixty-eight in number: the three firft are 
employed in pointing out the general ufe of hiftory. The 
nine lectures which immediately follow, relate to its fources, 
as oral tradition, hiflorical poems, medals, written hiftory, 
&c. with fome account of their refpective importance. Of the 
more indirect methods of collecting the knowlege of paft 
events, which are either old laws, the periods of human life, 
or Celeflial appearances, Dr. Prieftley -gives a very clear and 
proper account. | 

The third part contains four Lectures on the ftudies prepa- 
ratory to hiftory, as chronology, geography, aftronomical pe- 
tiods, the methods of eftimating the riches, and power of 
ancient and remote nations, with the value of the different 
coins. The account of the Englifh and French coins is par- 


ticularly curious and ufeful ; but it is chiefly collected from 


other authors. . 

The fixteen Le&tures, which comprife the fourth part, con- 
tain direétions for facilitating the itudy of hiftory. The princi 
pal affiftants are chronological tables, charts of hiftory and bio- 
graphy, with the different terms cf fortifications. Dr. Prieft- 
ley then gives a fhort character of the various hiftorians, and 
the order in which their different hiftories may be read moft 
advantageonfly. ‘The methods of itudying Englifh hiftory are 
very proper ones, and the different facts are extracted from 
Nicholfon’s Hiftorical Library. ‘The hiftorians of .other na- 
tions are comprifed in a fingle Lecture. 

The laft part contains thirty-fix Lectures, and includes an 
account of the moft important objects of attention to a reader 
of hiftory. ‘This part is extremely mifcellaneous, and com- 
prifes not only the objects which deferve the ftudent’s attention 
in hiftory, but many collateral circumftances more remotely 
connected with hiftory, and’'which may be arranged under the 
head of civil policy. From this part we fhall make a few ex- 
tracts, becaufe the fubftance is more particularly our author’s 
own. ‘The good fenfe, and juft refieétions, in the following 
paflage, will be a fufficient apology for felecting it. 


* Paffing by ecclefiaftical hiftory, unlefs where it is particu- 
larly conne¢ted with civil, the next period worthy of our notice 
is that which contains the hiftory of the Grecian common- 
wealths; every ftage of which we have fo fine an opportunity 
of tracing in the admirable Grecian hiftorians, who adorned 
that périod’; by means of which the hiftory of fo inconfiderable 
a people, with refpeé to numbers, and extent of territory, has: 
attracted the attention of all civilized nations and ages, and will 
be the fubject of difcourfe and of writing to the end of the world, 
or fo long as‘a tafte for knowledge, and a fpirit of liberty and 
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magnanimity, fhalt fubfift. Here we have an opportunity of 
obferving, with the greateft clearnefs, and with every variety 
of circumftance, all the advantages and difadvantages of a 
popular government, both in their ftruggles for common liberty 
with a foreign power, and in their contelts for fuperiority 
ge Pare 

‘ This period is the more worthy of ovr notice on account 
of the great refemblance it hears, though in miniature, to the 

efent ftate of Europe. The power both of the Grecian and 

uropean ftates was greatly increafed in confequence of mutual 
emulation, and domeftic wars 3 but whereas theirs were fo ob- 
{tinate as greatly to weaken one another, and give a foreign 
power an opportunity to crufh them all; Europe has hitherto 
only been exercifed to the ufe of arms, and the power of the 
whole has been increafed by the wars which the feveral ftates 
of it have maintained with ore another. The wars between 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, particularly the great Pelo- 
ponnefian war, which is the fubjeé& of Thucydides’s hiftory, 
afford an excellent leffon to the Englith tn their wars with the 
French, exhibiting in the cleareft light all the advantages of 
a maritime force, and the rik shat is run by a popular govern-. 
ment (or a government inclining to that form) from aiming at 
extenfive conquelts.’ 


Another paffage on the influence of the government on 
manners, #s exceedingly ingenious. 


¢ According to Montefquieu, the power and happinefs of 
monarchial ftates is in a great meafure independent both of 
public f{pirit, and of a principle of virtue. Nay, the very vices 
of the members of them (at leaft thofe things which would be 
vices in a republic) are, he fays, fubfervient to their welfare. 
In a monarchy there is, at leaft, lefs to be apprehended from 
Juxnry and the chief promoter of it, a free intercourfe between 
the two fexes. The Suions, a German nation, Tacitus fays, 
honoured riches, and lived under the government of one per- 
fon. It is eurious to fee, in Dio Caffius, with what art Au- 


_#pultus evaded the requelt of the fenators to ftop the progrefs of 
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fuxury, which was become neceflary at Rome, when a monar- 
chy. In a repubiic candidates for offices look downward and 
ftudy the ufeful arts; but in a monarchy they look upwards, 
and ftudy to make themfelyes agreeable. ‘Though, therefore, 
firong fenfe may fucceed beft in republics, refinement of tafte 
may be expected in greater perfection in monarchies. 

* Befides, where there is a free intercourfe between the fexes, 
the mutual defire of pleafing produces a continual change of 
fafhions, and manners, very confiftent with monarchy, but in- 
compatible with defpotifm. Moreover, whereas, in a monar- 
chy, but incompatible with defpotifm. Moreover, whereas, 
in a monarchy, women are the promoters of luxury; in defpo- 
tic governments they are merely the objects of it. Were wo- 
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men to behave with that freedom and fpirit of intrigue in Afia, 
that they are remarkable for in Europe, and particulatly i in 
France, the government would foon be obliged to take notice 
of it. Republics alfo are obliged to put ereat | reftraints upon 
the incontinence of women, in order to fecure public virtue, 

which is fo effential to them; whereas, in monarchies, though 
thofe vices have the fame ill confequences in private: families, 
the mifchiefs they produce are lefs extenfive.’ 

The rife, progrefs, and fall, of the feudal fyftem, is given 
with great clearnefs and accuracy, fo far as the detail was the 
object of the author. We have feen no account where fo much 
is faid in fo few fentences, fo well expreffed. If we are ever 
led to differ from Dr. Prieftley in this account, it is only in 
fome minute particulars, which are not of importance. ‘The 
obfervations on laws, on their progrefs, their tendency, and 
effects, are alfo very juft. The advantages of arts, fciences, 
and commerce, with their refpetive progrefs and decline, are 
very well detailed. 

We have, in this part, noticed a few of thofe objects which 
feemed to deferve particular attention ; and that we have not 
examined this work with more minutenefs, depends on what 
we have already faid, and what our author has himfelf ob- 
ferved. To the proficient, it is a work of amufement rather 
than of novelty, Let not this, however, difguft the reader, 
who may affe&t learning, or aim at the credit of being well 
informed. He muft be extenfively learned, who will not find 
fomething new in this work ; and he mutft be very intelligent, 
to whofe ftock fomething may not be added fromit. We have 
met with many obfervations, which had not occurred to us 
before; and, if we have not been anxious to point them out, 
it was rather from apprehenfion that they might not have ap- 
peared new to our readers, than from any difrefpec&t to Dr. 
Prieftley. Thofe who look not for novelty, will find the fub- 
jects of thefe Lectures explained with great ingenuity, and 
, admirable perfpicuity, They will find what they have knowa 
before, improved by advantageous lights, and adorned by 
the drefs in which it is prefented. 





An Effay on the Impolicy of the African Slave Trade, in tavo Parts 
By the rev. T. Clarkfon, M. A. 8vo. 25. Phillips. 


FTER fhowing thé inhumanity of the flave trade, Mr. 
Clarkfon difplays its impolicy: he has been affiduous in 
collecting information, and has arranged it with propriety, and 
enforced it with judgment. . The faéts are, it feems, well au- 
thenticated; but they are fo very flrong, and differ in fo many 
inftances, from what has been tnderftodd to be the trath, that 
we fhall not give any opinion on the fubjeCt, Itis, however, 
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incumbent on thofe who have oppofed the patrons of the aba- 
lition of the flave trade, to contradict many of thefe facts, on 
foundations, if fuch exift, equally firm. 

This Effay is divided into two parts ; the firft treats of the 
advantages which refult to the mation from the trade; and in 
the fecond, the author examines the fatal confequences 
which it has been fuppofed would refalt from its abolition. 
Previous to the examination of the advantages, Mr. Clarkfon 
Shows, that Africa is rich in various woeds, in mahogany, 
cotton, drugs, tobacco, rice, and indigo; that thefe com- 
modities would furnifh an advantageous trade, on the footing 
of mutual confidence, if the flave trade were abolifhed ; and, in 
the courfe of his enquiry, points out that the importation of 
thefe commodities would be produttive of great national advan- 
tages, as the diftance and the rifk are lefs, fince they are chiefly 
imported at prefent from countries not our own. Itremains, 
however, to be enquired, whether they are imported from 
countries where the balance of trade is in our favour, fince 
we rifk the lofs of a valuable commerce, if it be not pretty 
nearly on the footing of an equivalent. A large balance in 
the disfavour of any country, would foon open its eyes to the 
ruin of a Jofing trade. 

To individuals, ovur-author afferts that the flave trade is very 
difadvantageous. On the whole, it is a lottery where there 
are many blanks and few prizes, in times of peace: but tocon- 
tinue the metaphor, in times of war the prizes are very large, 
bat lefs numerous ; yet if the fortunes acquired be compared 
to the loffes, the only way of afcertaining national gains, the 
trade may be ftyled injurious. ‘This is not likely to happen 
with the other commodities of Africa; but it is ftill neceffary 
to prove, that both trades are incompatible. The next object 
is to fhow that the flave trade is the grave rather than the nur 
fery of our feamen: the lift of cruelties we obje& to, for the 
reafons already given, yet we ought to add our author’s reafons 
why the law does not avenge the enormous offences committed 
again its injunétions. 

‘ Thefe objects are generally without friends and ‘money, 
without which the injured will feek for juflice but in vain; and 
becaufe the peculiarity of their fituation is an impediment to their 
endeavours for redrefs. 

‘ But to be more particular.—Where are there unfortunate 
people to appeal? 

_* In the. WeitIndies, you will fay, where they firft land. 
But here one of the magiltrates is perhaps the perion to whom 
the vetlel is configned, and will not interfere, By another, 
when applied to, they are termed deferters, and unworthy either 
of credit or ‘reliefs 
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* But let us follow them home to their deftined port.. How are 
they to obtain redrefs, or to whom alfo are they to make their 
application here ? | 

¢ You will fay, ‘¢ toa gentleman of the law.”” But this gentle- 
man of the law has many flave merchants for his clients, and re< 
fufes to be employed. | 

* Let them apply thento another. But this other refufes them 
from a different confideration. He reafons thus: ‘¢ it will pere 
haps, be a long while, on account of the forms of law, before the 
decifion can be made. The witneffes muft be forth-coming at 
an appointed time. But who are they? People, whofe depend- 
ence is upon the fea; who look up to it for their fupport ; who 
will not be a month on fhore before their wages will be gone, 
and before they muft get employment again. If they get into 
employ they cannot appear; if they ftay, who is to fupport 
them ¢” 


From the returns of all the fhips employed from Liverpool, 
in 1787, one-fifth of the feamen died: on the average of the 
whole trade, one in four and a half. In the year 1786, 1125 
feamen died on this trade. Thofe difcharged and deferted in 
Africa and the Weft Indies exceed the deaths: and lefs than 
half the number of the latter are hired in the Weft Indies to 
bring the veffels home. Confeguently more than one half of thofe 
who have been diicharged, and who have deferted, are loft, 
they die of their wounds, or become vagabonds and are ftarv- 
ed. If Guinea feamen of former voyages are hired tofupply 
the place of deferters, they often return blind, emaciated, and 
dHeafed. Fifteen, therefore, in every veffel, or 1950 of the © 
whole number, are annually Joft to the naval ttrength of Great 
Britain from this trade. Men of war, or fhips fent to Africa 
on the wood trade, experience very little mortality in compa- 
rifon of the flave thips ; and if the whole trade of Great Britain 
be confidered collectively, the average lofs is little in compa- 
rifon. It appears from a fufficiently correct comparative ace 
count, at leaft from an account which we cannot impeach, 
that the flave trade deftroys more than twice as many in one 
year, than all the other trades, if the loffes are added togee 
ther. 

Independent of the fupply of our own colonies, the flaves fold 
to the French and Spanith colonies are fuppofed to fupply us 
with dollars. We ftate the following objection to this fuppofi- 
tion in our author’s own words. We fufpect there is a litde 
contradiction in it. 


‘ But the evil does not ftop here. ‘The French, from a variety 
of caufes*have been able to -underfell us in this produce at the 
different markets of Europe. This haé given birth to an addi- 
tional fleet of fhips employed in the exporting of it to other 
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countries. Now, if we confider that-French fhips carry nearly 
double the number of feamen which ours of the fame burthen do, 
we fhall find that we are enabling our reputed enemies, by this 
branch of the trade, to difpute with us the fovereignty of the 
feas. 

 ¢ Tt is well known, that both the Spaniards and the French 
depend folely upon their American poffeffions for the recruit of 
their marine. It is as much an eftablithed maxim among them, 
as that the fifheries, if properly encouraged, will be the compleatett 
nurfery. for our own. For this purpoie, the former have opened 
their ports duty free forthe reception of flaves for ten years. For 
this purpofe the latter not only offer a bounty by the ton to the 
proprietors of fuch veffels as import them into the uncultivated 
parts of St. Domingo, but even afterwards a bounty by the head 
on every imported flave. ‘To this politic conduét in our enemies, 
and to this impolitic conduét in us, who have fuffered our own 
fubjecs to fupply them at fo public a difadvantage to ourfelves, 
isito be attributed one of the caufes that rendered them fo 
formidable at fea during the late war; for the reader muft be 
informed, that fince the year 1760, we have been affifting them 
with an unaccountable infanity to add to the ftrength of their 
marine.’ 


They are.able to underfell us at prefent is allowed: but itis 
by means of the bounties employed. Should we therefore 
abolifh the trade to enable them to fupply us without the ex-. 
pence of bounties ? Again, the flave trade 1s the grave of fea- 
men, or it isnot; if it is, the double crcws muf exhauft their 
navy. in a greater proportion than ours: if not, one great ar- 
gument againftourabolifhing it, is taken away If Mr. Clark- 
fon fuffers his zeal to run away with him fo inconfiderately, 
his. work will not greatly affift the caufe he is endeavouring te 
fupport; and mifchief enough has been done to it by former 
hafty. and injudicious publications. 

Mr. Clarkfon next examines the fatal confequences which 
have been predicted to arife from the abolition ; he produces 
feveral fa€ts to fhow, that the ftock of negroes in Jamaica will 
{upport-itfelf; but wealready perceive a fallacy in his inftances. 
Where the flock has continued unimpaired, or the negroes 
have increafed, the proprietors have had an additional propor- 
tion of females ; but we.arenot told, whether there are females 
fufficient to allow of this additiona] number to. all the eftates. 
If-the, abolition take place, we allow (and an excellent confe- 
qoence will; we doubt not, arife: even. from the prefent exer- 
tions, if no farther effec follow) that ‘it will feeure the negro 
better treatment, If it were to take place alfo, great expences 
would, be. immediately faved: more work, would be done. by 
Creoles, and i in ai better manner 
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Fhe lofs te the revenue would arife by a lofs of duty on the 
exports to, and the imports from Africa. The duty on the 
exports, when the feveral drawbacks are allowed, is inconfidere 
able : the imports of Africa are either in the wood vefiels, or 
the confequences of the voyage of the flave fhips to the Weft 
Indies. ‘The firft would remain, and the fecond, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, not be felt; as there would be a continual fuc- 
ceffion of Creoles, the work would be done better, and any 
accidental diminution might be more than compenfated by 
introducing the plough and other machines of hufbandry. Af> 
ter fome time, the number of negroes would increafe ; the 
planter at a lefs expence, to fupply his ftock, would clear more 
land ; and more than 1,150,000 acres remain uncleared. But 
in this there is another fallacy: is there no lofs than fo great 
a number of women, and in the deficiency of their labour dur- 
ing repeated pregnancies and lyings-in? 

The real exportation of Britifh goods to Africa, is not a- 
bove 500,000 pounds worth annually ; but even this would be 
preferved at a lefs expence than in the flave trade. Relating 
to the expences we fhall fele& one curious fact. : 


‘ It is aftonifhing what an effect the heat and ffench, arifing 
from the flaves confined between the decks, have upon the timbers 
of the veffels. This effect is fo great, that a flave veffel is 
confidered at Liverpool as lafting only half the time of another.’ 


It has been faid too, that the trade of many towns would 
receive a confiderable fhock from the abolition. Manchefter 
and Birmingham have joined jn the efforts to abolifh this trade, 
and the opulence of Liverpool depends much more on their 
free admiffion of ftrangers, the Weft Indian and American 
trades, than on the * commerce of the human fpecies.” During 
the war, the trade was nearly annihilated; but our author cone 
tends, that there was no want of labour at Manchefter, no de- 
ficiency in the import of fugar: but thefe arguments are 
exceedingly fallacious ; and it was injudicious to add them, In 
France, we find by our author, that the abolition of the flave 
trade is alfo kept in view; but if it be not, we confign over to 
the French only a commerce, which will deftroy their feamen, 
Jn this refpe&t, he reafons very juftly, 

We cannot difmifs Mr. Clarkfon’s work, without ranking 
him for much valuable information... If he had not aimed at tog 
much, he would have done more ; but he has, at leaft, fhown 
much benevolence and great induftry. He has elucidated mae 
ny parts of this odious commerce, which, with all its faults 
muft, we fear, be retained. We haope, however, that it will 


be greatly amended, 
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An Examination of the Third and Fourth Definitions of the Firft 
Book of Sir lfaac Newton's Principia, and of the Three Axi- 


- oms or Laws of Motion. By Robert Young. 8v0. is. 6d. 
Johnfon, 


An Effay on the Powers and Mechanifm of Nature. By Robert 
Young. 8vo. 75. in Boards. Johnfon. — 


) fs it was formerly difficult to explain the beginning of motion, 

it is at prefent a problem no lefs intricate ; and if it were not 
for the com pendious an{wer of the unlettered citizen to the philo- 
fopher, we might almoft deny its exiftence. Mr. Young thinks 
that he perceives confiderable difficulties in the definitions 
which are the objects of his firit pamphlet, and is induced to 
queftion the exiftence of the vis infita, as a quality of matter. 
His reafoning on this fubje& is purely metaphyfical, and he 
defends the neceflity of this reafoning with great propriety. 
The firft ftep of the human mind, or that which ought to be 
the firft ftep, is the obfervation of what really happens ; the 
next is a comparifon of thefe facts, their analogies, and their 
differences, to determine a principle yet more general. It is 
our reafoning about this general principle, which is neceflarily 
metaphyfical, that forms the third ep, To illuitrate this 
fubjec&t: we fee bodies in motion impinging on each other, 
communicating their motion either in part, or entirely, when 
they proceed with diminifhed velocity, or flop: Thefe facts 
we examine and compare, fo as to procure general propofitions, 
when we eftablifh that motion exifts, that it may be communi- 
cated ; and perhaps that it is an accidental quality, not inherent 
in the bodies themfelves, but derived either from moving bo- 
dies, or an intelligent principle which directs it, for fome wife 
purpofe. We have chofen this illuftration becaufe it affifts us 
in the examination of the fubje&.. Sir Ifaac Newton, who had 
compared faéts and abftraéted them, fo as to form mathematical 
theorems, for our author is ftrictly corre&t in faying, that 
mathematical is abftra&t reafoning; fir Ifaac, we fay, in this 
career, looked forward to a general abftra& principle. He 
faw, that if motion was given in a ftrait line, the power of 
gravity would bend the body from that line, and make it re- 
volve in a given curve, according to the diftance or power 
of gravity, arifing from the attracting force of the centre. To 
explain this kind of motion, it was impoffible that the body 
fhould, from any activity of its own, deviate from the line deter- 
mined by the re€tilineal impulfe and the centripetal force coh- 
jointly. Hetherefore affumed the principle of thevis infita; and 
if that was given from the known power of gravity on the fur. 
face, he fhowed that the fame power wonld bend the motion 
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of a projected planet into an eiliptic curve. It was a kind 
of activity to continue motion, and it was a degree of 
inertnefs to continue that motion only as originally directed, 
This compound, this feemingly contradictory quality, he 
called by aterm of the fame kind, vis inertia. Indeed, if 
motion is fomething abfolute, it muft be expended before its 
power can ceafe: but from hypothefis there is no refiftance, 
the only power of deftroying motion; it mutt therefore be con- 
tinued— But let us attend to our author. 

He firft, in his pamphlet, proteits again a definition, 
which is in reality a propofition. ‘Our author is not, how- 
ever, correct in his objection. Newton defines what he means 
by the term, and it is itrictly a definition. Whether the def- 
nition is juft is not to be proved; it is a fact of every day’s 
experience. The greater the velocity with which any body 
is projected, the longer it is before the power of gravity and 
the refiftance of the air affects it. If, therefore, the velocity 
be greater and the refiftance lefs, the motion will be continued 
proportionally longer, 

The great dificulty which our author feels, feems to arife 
from the endeavour to perfevere in the ftate ‘ of reft.? Endea- 
vour undoubtedly implies activity ; but change the propofition 
to refiftance, and the difficulty is atan end, The other part of 
the difficulty is of Mr, Young’s own making; that this en- 
deavour is by means of their innate force: in reality their 
refiitance is owing to the want of force, and their pafliveneis 
when impelled with an infufiicient power. This power, con- 
fidered as active, is the foundation, we think, of our author’s 
miftake (we mean not that his view of the queftion is en- 
tirely erroneous). If we underftand rightly, though called a 
power, itreally means, when the refittance once is overcome, 
an acquiefcence ; and the only thing which we would contend 
for is, not that this refiftance is imaginary, but that it is the 
joint refuit of friction and gravity: whatever it be, the term 
is only objectionable. 

In our author’s objection to the fourth definition, he feems 
to us to miftake Newton, Motion in a right line is ftyled 
a flate; and though the body momentarily changes its place, 
it does not change its flate, for that is by hypothefis the 
uniform motion. Newton clearly implies, that motion is 
not continued by the impreffed force, but by the inhering 
power; and this is undoubtedly erroneous, if the vis infita be 
the refult of the caufes which we have mentioned; and that 
we think fo is pretty evident from our contending, that the 
continuance of motion is owing to the firft caufe not being 
expended by refiftance. in this cafe too, the facis and the 
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epnclufions are the fame: the difference is about words. Our 
anthor’s objection to.the third. law of motion has much force: we 
can conceive little of reagtion but as refiftance, and reaétion 
im an inert body in any other wiew, implies 2 eortradiction. 
Indeed, in the objections to the laws of motion, it is the prin- 
eiple of inactivity, at which the arguments are chiefly direCted; 
and the author attempts to fhow, that on Newton’s hypothefis, 
the beginning, the communication, or the continuance of 
motion, are not explained. From al} his arguments, he there- 
fore concludes, that thefe principles are not true; and that 
even if they were demonftrated, they would be infufficient: He 
has undoubtedly proved, that they require emendation ; but if 
we affume the faéts alone, in other language, they are clearly 
as we have fhown, fufficient. The whole fubje& of mo- 
tiom is involved in many jntricacies as a metaphyfical one ; 
and the communication of motion is fo dificult a fubjett, that 
fome of the wifeit and mof religious philofophers, have refolv- 
ed it into acontinual agency of the deity, cutting the knot 
which they were unable to untye. The very exiftence of mo- 
tiow may be combated by the metaphyfician on apparently good 
grounds ; for if {pace is infinite, it can have no parts, there 
can be no place from which a body can move into any other. 
But this view, though fanétioned by a great name, may be con- 
fidered as the reveries of the philofopher; and we fhall continue 
to move in our little circle, without being able to explain the 
nature of motion, or how a body can communicate a quality 
which it poflefies: by the tranfitory influence of an impulfe. 





Mr. Young, as appears from his Effay, does not purpofe 
to deftroy, but to confirm the Newtonian fyftem, by ex- 
punging the moft infirm, and the moft infecure parts. What 
in the former Effay, he attempted todeftroy, he has now en- 
deavoured to fupply. The examination of the third and fourth 
definition has been publifhed fome time, though, from unavoid « 
able circumftances, we were unable to notice it; and our au- 
thor gave it to the public, that, unaccompanied with a new 
fyftem, it might have its own effects, without being affifted or 
retarded by the-excellence or faults of the fubfequent fcheme. 
Though we treat of them im the fame article, yet, in con- 
formity with his defigm, we examined them feparately and at 
our leifure. . 

In the Effay, Mr. Young begins with explaining that the 
origin: of all- our knowlege is from our fenfations ; and afligns 
to the philofopher and the metaphyfician theirdifferent duties, 
He next-proceeds to the analyfis of matter, and to defcribe its 
various primary and fecendary qualities, Extenfion and its 
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concomitant folidity, are the objects of the: philofopher’s.atten« 

tion in. this enquiry. Yet: folidity, as. implying refiftance, 

implies, in his: opinion, powen, and: the eflence of body is of 
courfe power. ‘Fhis firft ftep:fhould. be carefully examined, 

and the enquiry: whether refiftance implies a&tivity, might be 
a very, extenfive one. Lf we, for a moment, fuppofe a plenum 
to exift, it will be obvious that, in this cafe, there can be no 
action implied in refiftance ; if we fuppofe an elattic fluid to. 
pervade every body, we affume a plenum fo far as.refiftance is» 
concerned, and we transfer, with oun author, the aétivity of 
matter to the aétivity. of this elaftic fluid. ‘This is: the fyftem 
we muft at laf arrive at ; ‘and we fhall then, perhaps, findthae 
refiftance is in confequence of) the ftruéture, the conftitution, 
the organization of this fluid, if we may. be allowed’ the ex~ 
prefiion, rather than of any inherent activity. We hall fele& 
a. fhort fpecimen; of our author’s reafoning on this fubjed: fo 
far as it reaches, itis very correct. 

¢ Our own being furnifhes us with the original idea of power. 
We are capable of aéting and producing changes in appearances, 
and this faculty, which we experience to exift, we call powers 
We do not indeed know what 1s the effence or origin of the pows. 
er, nor how, it effeéts the change ; our idea of it is, therefore im- 
perfect; it is that which can produce a change or can.aét. This, 
is its characteriftic, by which it is diftinguifhed from all other. 
exiftences which are incapable to, act, or produce change. 

‘ We are confcious,of the exertion of our own power; when,, 
therefore, we fee aétion or change happen without any exertion 
of power on our part; we refer this to other powers, without us, 
and neceffarily conclude the power to exift where the change be- 
gins, or the action is exerted. 

‘ This power, then, referred to bodies, muft exift in them, 
or it can exift no where. It does not exift in our minds ; in our 
minds it is only. an idea of-a refemblance tothe power we are con~ 
$cious of in ourfelves, affociated with thof€ external appearances: 
where we experience changes and actions. The idea in our minds 
is, therefore, a fallacy if the thing does not exift without the 
_ From hence we conclude that power truly exifts in bo- 

ies. 

Colhefion is confidered alfo as activity, whether it be em- 
ployed in the coalition of atoms into, body. or of particles, 
into atoms: body is in every inftance-held together by power, 
that is by activity; and the impenetrability of matter is,in Mr, 
Young’s. opinion, an error. In many of thefe, fabjeéis 
Mr. Young is more correct than. may; be fuppofed: from his: 
own arguments. Every view of matter, as an inactive fab= 
ftance, is taken. from the brute-matter before our eyes: when 
we proceed to decompofe it into {maller maffes, it feems to gain 
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an aétivity in proportion to the diminution of its cohefion. We 
caunot fee the attractive and repulfive power of bodies divided 
by folution, or fil! farther, by being forced to affume an aerial 
form, without allowing an active principle in matter. We guard 
our expreflions by calling it a principle iz maiter, rather than 
attributing activity to the atoms, becaufe we fuppofe it to de- 
pend on a furrounding, probably a pervading fluid ; and if this 
fiuid be for 2 moment fuppoied material, the penetrability of 
of matter inuft be allowed. 

In the analysis of motion, our author perceives aStivity, and 
of courfe, the prefence of an attive fubitance, this active fub- 
ftance is necefiarily, therefore, prefent in every part of fpace 
where there is body, independent of our perceiving it. He 
goes on to enquire what this agent is, and reviews the doctrines 
of Locke, Berkley, and Bofcovich on the fubjyeet, particularly ~ 
that.of Berkley.. .We cannot enter very extenfively into theie 
controverfies, and we have had formerly an opportunity of point- 
ing out the fource of Berkiecy’s errors, which may be derived 
from Locke,- We are fully of opinion, that Locke faw the con- 
feguences which Berkley drew from his do@rine of ideas, and 
fhrunk from the examination. Our author, however, at Jaift, 
concludes that this aGtive fubftance is immaterial and interme- 
diate between body and mind: this is not a new opinion, but 
we own that itis an unintelligible one. Wemay refine matter 
as fay as we pleafe, but it is ftill matter ; and while we own the 
influence of an all- pervading fluid, we muft, for various reafons, 
which we cannot now enumerate, think it a material one. 

Mr, Young, in the next part, goes on to confider ation, and 
the manner in which the adtive power produces‘matter and mo- 
tion. Its aftivity we have obferved, is evinced by motion, and 
xt acts by its union with body. Mr. Young feems to fufped, 
that a rational tendency is to be inferred from experiment in 
the caufe of motion ; but as he is not explicit on this fubje&, 
we employ his own words. 


¢ In no example of activity in matter is the rational caufe 
manifeft. Among thofe a¢tivities where we can fee an experi- 
mental caufe, fuch as volition, impulfe, fire, eleéiricity, we do 
not perceive the neceffary conneStion between caufe and’ effed ; 
we do not underftand the falls. In the other motions, we fee, 
as waa faid, no caufe at all; the rational caufe of ali a@livity in 
matter xemains therefore to be inveftigated. 

‘© Whenever a body is fubje€& to a “caufe of motion, or in cir- 
cumftances wherein, if leit ‘to itfelf, it would be moved, and is 
prevented from motion, it neverthelefs becomes aétive in the di- 


rection of the caule, aad exerts an impulfe on whatever impedes 
its OWA Motion,’ 


Matter, 
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Matter, he allows, is, in the grofs, inactive, from the equi- 
librium of its conftituent activities, and requires, therefore, 
acceflory activities. Thefe are the various fources of motion 
perceivable in nature ; and the degree of attivity is proportional 
to the power. He next proceeds to the activity of bodies as 
diftinguifhed into motion, and the two forms of impulfe, pref- 
fure, * and percuffion.? Impulfe depends, he thinks, on the 
active fubftance flowing out of the body, and motion depends 
en the fame fubftance retained within the body it moves. Pere 
cuffion is a fpecies of impulfe, and preffure is its higheft ftate. 
This part of our author’s fyfem is the moft important one; 
but, in reality, we think it adds little to our knowlegé ; for to 
explain motion, a moving power mutt be granted, as well asa 
communication of that moving power. He not only begs the 
gueftion, inftead of explaining it, but the communication is 
equally gratuitous. We think it more fimple to allow, as we 
have done in our explanation of Newton, a refiftance to matter, 
and an indifference to changing its ftate while the in fluence 
ef the firft impelling power is not expended. Let us, for in- 
ftance, fuppofe a mafs at refit, and impelled by another mafs in 
motion: large maffles we know to be impermeable to each 
other, and it cannot, therefore, remain where it was. Ifits parts 
do not yield, it is driven where it was not; and this impulfe 
being given, if we allow of the firft hypothefis, which is con- 
fiftent with obfervation, it cannot ftop, till we find either fome 
refiftance at once, or gradually fupplied to exhauft the im- 
pulfe. 

Mr. Young goes on to explain the formation of matter, 
from this active fubftance; and helthinks, thata material atom may 
be formed by the rotation about its own axis of a portion of the 
immaterial active fubftance. This is an union of Berkley’s 
and Bofcovich’s fyitems, or rather a tertium quid, formed of 
both, and unlike either. While we cannot agree in our au- 
thor’s fyftem relating to this fluid, we cannot implicitly fub- 
{cribe to this compofition of it. Mr. Young proceeds to con- 
fider his fyftem as extending beyond this vifible diurnal fphere, 
and from the congruity of the appearance of a¢tive powers and 
of motion endeavours to fupport it. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow him. : 

As .we have alluded to an ether which we fuppofe to exif, 
and to be the active power, we muft fhortly add our opinion of 
it. Itis elaftic, in confequence of its peculiar conftruction ; it 
poffeffes powers of attraction and repulfion, according to its difs 
ferent ftates, refulting neceffarily from its union with different 
bodies ; and exerts powers at a greater or lefs diftance from:the 
body, according to its $ condition, at the fame time it is conti- 
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nually circulating though all fpace, affuming the various ~ 
changes we have mentioned, only while united to particular 
bodies. This fluid, though very rare, is ftill, fo far as we can 
perceive, material. | 

~ We havebeen much pleafed with the two works before us. They 
fhow an acutenefs and penetration which refle¢ts much credit 
on the author’s mind: we have candidly told him where we 
differ from him, without prefuming for a moment in an enquiry 
fo intricate, that the one opinion is right, and the other wrong. 
We are ferry, that in a mifcellaneous work, like ours, we could 
not pay more attention to our author’s fyftem ; and we muft, for 
our own fakes, add, that what we have advanced, is not the 
fuggeftion of the moment, but matured opinions applied to the 
various appearances of nature, 





The Rural Economy of Yorkfoire. By Mr. Marfeall.. 2 Vols; 
Svo. 125 in Boards. Cadell. 


INCE Mr. Marfhall purpofed to acquire fome knowlege-of 
the agricultural practices of different countries, by actual 
obfervation, and fome continued refidence, we were rather 
furprifed to fee the Rural Economy of Yorkhhire follow fo 
clofely that of Norfolk. But we find that Yorkfhire was, if not 
his native country, the refidence of his early youth, and that 
his acquaintance with the practitioners of hufbandry was ex- 
tenfive. In fix months he feemed, therefore, able to perform 
his tafk, and.thefe fheets were in a great meafure ready, when- 
his former work was fent to the prefs. But, fince that time, 
the prefent volumes have been rendered more perfe&t, by an« 


other refidence of nine monthsin Yorkfhire, where he aequired 
much additional information. 


‘No country entirely mountainous, nor one which is dif- 
turbed by manufacture, can be a fit fubjeét of fiudy for rural 
knowledge. The weftern divifion of the county falls chiefly 
ander one or other of thefe defcriptions. There are, nodoubt, 
lands in Weft Yorkfhire which are highly cultivated ; efpecially 
about Doncafter, toward Ferrybridge ; a paflage worth peruf- 
inge But if we attend to the eaftern divifion, we fhall find 
collected, within comprehenfive limits, almoft every defcription 
of country which is interefting in rural affairs. A rich, well 
cultivated plain ; a group of almoft barren mountains, inviting 
objets of isnprovement; a fertile vale, various in foil and cul- 
tivation ; with a traé&t of chalky downs, terminating in a rich 
mathhland fenny country ; including grafs land of every. clafs, 


and@ arable land of almoft every defcription. It is the ifland in 
miniatare.’ 
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We have given our author’s limitation in his own words : 
we could not have chofen more expreflive ones, while, at the 
fame time, we trace the veftiges of his old peculiarities of dice 
tion. The eaftern diftri&t comprehends Cleveland, the Eaftera 
Morelands, the Wolds, Holdernefs, and the Vale of Picker. 
ing. The laf is the centrical ftation, and under this head 
we find a detail of the general praftice. Some remarks on 
the economy of the ether diftricts follow, in the fecend vo- 
lume; but we find no diftinction, in this work, of narrative 
and minutes. . 

The Vale of Pickering is defcribed very particularly: its 
principal foil, and that of its margins, are diftinétly charatte- 
rized, The Headlands ftand on a fandy loam, or an inferior 
clay: the fouthern and northern banks on a lime-ftone rock. 
The Vale itfelf is flat; the rivers run fluggifhly through; 
and perhaps ufed occafionally to overflow it. Before the fea 
paffed through the Straits of Dover, many of thefe low grounds, 
either from the tide, or the refiftance which the water gave 
to the rivers, muft have been marfhy, and perhaps were ex- 
tenfive lakes. Even now the water paffes off with difficulty, 
and frequently not without affiftance. ‘The Vale is {upported 
by agricultural riches, without the aid of manufactures; and 
the farmers are chiefly freeholders of a competent, but not 
enormous eftate. The tenures ufually were what is ftyled ‘at 
will ;’ but, from a mutual confidence, no, rife was expected for 
improvements: tenants acted as if the eftates were their own, 
or leafed for a long term. Some late, feemingly precipitate 
advances, have deftroyed this confidence, and the expetted 
effects are already evident. The particular regulations, and 
the different courts which fuperintend them, are carefully 
pointed out. The Vale of Pickering is moftly inclofed ground; 
and our author offers his fentiments on inclofures: we expefted 

to-find the general queftion difcuffed, but we were foon in- 
volved in a very uninterefting and ufelefs difcuffion, whether 
cottages had any right to a fhare of the divifion, and the dif- 
ferent methods employed in allotting to each their different 
proportions. Yet, Mr. Marfhall’s remarks may be exceed. 
ingly ufeful, where commons are about to be inclofed. 

The principal and peculiar part of the building materials 
is lime-ftone and free-ftone: the former generally lies in the 
upper ftratum. At firft they meet with a lime-ftone fand, 
which degenerates into a fchiftus, and then into a folid mafs: 
under this is the free-ftone. The cement, fome time ufed, 
was the common earth, beat up with mortar, without lime; 
but we ftrongly fufpect, that, in a country of lime-ftone fand, 
fome cementing quality muft have been found in the earth, 
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efpecially when frefh dug. The inhabitants depend for its 
firength on the fquaring of the ftones; but perhaps their ce- 
ment has fome fhare: that of Pickering Caftle is. evidently — 
calcareous ; and we think, with our author, that they have 
been employed in the form of puddle. Mr. Marthall’s: re- 
marks on the ufe and _ properties of different cements are very 
juft; and the method which he recommends for flaking of 
lime, we know to be advantageous. He does not, indeed, 
reflect, that the hardnefs of mortar depends on its cryftalliza- 
tion with quartzofe fand, and that the lumps in lime often 
arife from a partial vitrification, in confequence of too great 
heat. The conftruction of the convenient farm-hoafe,-and alt 
its different parts, are detailed at length. 

The drinking pools, which are either ftagnant post, fed, 
jn a clayey ground, from the rain; artificial rills, or field 
wells, are next defcribed. The remarks on the drinking pools, 
and the beft method of conftruQing them, are very ufeful : 
our author prefers the paved bottoms. ‘The methods of mak- 
ing roads claim alfo much of Mr. Marfhall’s attention. He 
recommends that the roads be not too convex; and that a 
conftant and anxious attention be paid to repairs, particularly 
to filling the ruts. The obfervations on fences of different 
kinds are extremely ufeful. We fhall extract fome remarks 
on this fubject, which we think of importance, though the 
idea does not feem to be fo audacious as Mr. Marfhall repre- 
fents it. 

‘ But the doliégi idea I have met. with in hedge: planting is 
that of durying the plants! by covering up their heads, an inch 


or two deep, with mould: and this, not as an experiment, but 
in the practice of a common labourer. 

‘ The method of planting, in this cafe, is the common one 
of fetting the plants behind the ‘ cape-fod,’ or firft-turned fpit. 
But inftead of leaving the heads*two or three inches above 
ground, the plants are fhortened, and the heads placed about 
an inch below the furface. 

* Obferving a work of this kind prefently after it was exe- 
cuted, 1 waited. with impatience to fee the event. In due fea- 
fon the plants made their appearance; not in a number of irre- 

ular {preading thoots, as fram an expofed head.; .but rifing as 
Bin feed, in One, or perhaps two or three, fraight upright 
fhoots, of peculiar itrength and beauty. 

‘ They did not, however, rife together; fome of them re- 
maining in the ground feveral weeks after the earlieft made 
their appearance. The covering of the mould, therefore, ought 
perhaps, to be as‘fine, and laid on as light as may be, to pre 
vent obftrudtions to the tender fhoots‘in rifing. 

* The advantage of burying quick appears to be the valuable 
one of giving the young hedge an ppright tendency, amd 
: thereby 
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thereby preventing the ftrength of the roots from being ex- 
pended on ufelefs fide-fhootss Plants thus raifed take the 
growth, and probably the habit of /eedling plants. The roots, 
in this cafe, may be confidered as artificial feeds, furnifed with 
a peculiar ftrength of vegetation.’ ! 

Shores and furface drains, including embankments, afford 
opportunities for remarking practices peculiar to Yorkshire. 
The embankments of the earl of Salifbury, and the townthip 
of Pickering, appear to be very advantageous. 

Of the umber, the oak and afh are the moft frequent, and 
the moft flourifhing: they feem to be native denizens of the 
woods, or at leaff lineally defcended from the old forefts. The 
true ferviceable oak is the tree which rifes in thickets, and 
* neglected roughets,’ unwounded and unimpaired by the 
browfing of cattle. In 1787, the fpirit of fhip-building in 
the ports of Yorkfhire was at a low ebb, while in the Thames 
it flourifhed confiderably. Small as the fupply of thip-timbegr 
was, the market feemed to be overftocked. A drained moor 
has been lately planted in Yorkfhire; and, in our author’s 
Opinion, it is the drieft of foils, repelling the water till it is 
wetted, and then retaining it obftinately. The ozier, the ath, 
and the birch feem, from this trial, to be beft adapted to this 
foil; the ozier occupying the loweft and the dampeft {pace. 

The farms, we have faid, are fmall; and their produce 
chiefly grafs: the farmers, as may be expected, not very ens 
terprifing: the fervants are generally ab{temious and healthy : 
the beafts of burthen are, now, horfes. Mr. Marthall thinks, 
that oxen have been undefervedly neglected. Of the imple+ 
ments, the winnowing machine appears to be of moft impor- 
tance. Of the weather we can fay little from our author’s 
limited experience. | 

The general management of a farm, fucceflion, foil pro- 
-cefles, and foils of Yorkfhire, are particularly noticed. The 
remarks on thefe fubjeéts are too mifcellaneous for abridge. 
ment, and afford nothing proper for an extract. The obferv- 
ations of the greateft. utility refer, we think, to fod-burning. 

On the fubje&t of manure, we meet with an account of 
Newton Dale Well. It is a chalybeate at its fource, and, after 
it has loft its fteel, becomes a petrifying water, enclofing mofs 
and other vegetable fubftances, with a calcareous craft, We fuf- 
pect, that by the exceis of fixed air, the feel and earth are 
fufpended. The former is firit depofited, as its hold is weak- 
eft, and at laft the earth alfo falls down. . This earth 1s fome- 
times burned for lime, which is the-greatobje& of the farmer 


for manure. Mr. Marthall gives'a very: particular aceountof 


the burning of lime, its expences, and:ats ule, 
Vou. LXVI. Sept, 1788. P In 
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In fowing, broad-caft is employed, and the land is fown a 
once going over. Weeds, and the methods of removing thems 
vermin, and the beit modes of deftroying them, are defcribed 
at length. But we proteft againft the harmlefs, faithful dog 
being confidered aimong vermin. The fickle, in Yorkhhire, 
is in the hands of the women: the corn is dried in the fwathe, 
though our author thinks it fhould be dried in the fheaf, for 
various reafons, which he points out.—Of the farm-yard ma- 
nagement, we can give no detail; and of the markets a par- 
ticular account would be unneceffary. Bank notes in that 
county are numerous, and have fuperfeded gold, as-a medium 
of commerce,. perhaps to. be again fuperfeded, in confequence 
of the late failares. 

The fecond volume commences with a defcription of the 
kinds and management of wheat: this is fucceeded by defcrip- 
tions of the various kinds of ‘rye, barley, oats, pulfe, tur- 
nips, rape, potatoes, flax, tobacco, cultivated grafles, natural 
grafles, horfes, cattle, fheep, rabbits, fwine, poultry, bees.’ 

It is not in our power to follow Mr. Marfhall in his parti- 
eular obfervations ; but we fhall felec&t a few remarks which 
feem to have either utility or curiofity to recommend them: 
our author is no common obferver. 

Of the different kinds of wheat, there is a pretty accurate 
account, as well as of the method of varying the fpecies, by 
felecting the peculiar plants, and propagating from them only. 
The preparation of wheat, by an arfenical ley, is peculiar to 
this county: it is faid to be avery effeétual remedy againft’ 
the {mut ; and we have no reafon to think that it can be in- 
jurious. An ounce of white arfenic is diffolved in two gallons 
of water, and the feed is fleeped in the folution. . If it pro- 
duces no inflammation ir: the hand of the fower, we have no 
reafon to think it will be injurious to his conftitution. On 
eonfulting our medical affociate, we are informed, that a fo- 
lution of greater ftrength has been applied by Febure and 
himfelf to cancerous fores, without, at leaft, doing any ‘mif- 
chief. A fmall quantity of rye fown among wheat is {aid to 
prevent the effetts of the mildew. Oats are thrafhed on the 
‘ground, in Yorkfhire, often in the field, where they grow. 
Poultry feed on what the broom does not collect. 

The rape plants are often tranfplanted from a part of the 
field which is overfiocked to another, where there are few. 
From this practice, Mr. Marhhall propofes to tranfplant the 
whole:crop, as it is two years on the ground, and the weeds 
"acquire confiderable ftrength, fo as'to impoverifh both the fond 
andthe vegetable... The defcription of a public rape thrafhug 
is curious; but it cannot be abridged, and it will foon — 
bly be difufed. 


2 | | In 
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tn Yorkfhire, the potatoes, when large, are cat for fets; 


bat the cuttings are large pieces, fully equal to a {mall potatoe. _ 


Varying the forts feems to prevent the curled tops, as, indeed, 
every thing does which gives vigour to the plant, It is not, 
therefore, from fancy alone, that the forts are changed, nor 
is it from real excellence that we prefer the older forts, be- 
caufe from degenerating, they are become the inferior kind, 
Their utility as an article of fodder is confiderable. 

On the fubject of grafles there is much ufeful information, 
which we cannot abridge. The fainfoin feems to be very pero 
manent in a calcareous foil, or in a foil of clay and calcaree 
aus earth: its roots ftrike below the depth where vegetation 
is ujually carried on. A mifcellaneous opinian, that occurs 
on the fubjeét of natural graffes, may be worth recording. 


‘A man whofe examinations are feldom fuperficial, is clearly 
of opinion, that moles are ufeful to the farmer. And under 
this idea he has not had a mole killed upon his farm during 
the lait twenty years! He believes them to be ufeful in drain- 
ing the foil ; in communicating air to the roots of plants; in’ 
raifing frefh mould upon grafsland; and in killing worms; 
which, he conceives, feed upon the roots of grafs and corn. 

‘ That moles are ufeful to cold ffrong-textured land, and to 
grafslaad in general, is probably a fact ; and this may account 
for the opinion under notice; which was formed on {oil of that 
defcription; or on grafsland of a more loamy nature. 

* But admitting that moles are ufeful upon cold {trong grafs- 
Jand, it does not follow that they likewife are ufeful on dight, 
thin-foiled, arable land. ‘Their mifchiefs, here, are too obvious 
to be overlooked. 

‘ With refpect to worms, too, moles are probably mifchiev- 
ous. No evidence, I apprehend, has ever been produced of 
their feeding on the roots of vegetables. I fpeak of the com- 
mon earth-worm ; not of the grubs of beetles, &c. They are 
faid' to draw leaves and other vegetable fubftances inte the 
ground ; but to what end is only conjeétured. It may be in 
purfuance of the wifeft ditates, and for the beft of purpofes.’ 


The management of hay and after-grafs feems to be parti- 
cularly ufeful, though, in fome circumitances, our author ap- 
pears to be in an error. 

The horfes of Yorkfhire have been for centuries famous, 
and remain fo. Mr. Marthall thinks that the air, the water, 
and the foil, contribute to their exceHence; and that, for any 
continued period, no good horfes can be bred out of that coun- 
_ty. The breed, the method of. breeding and making up; 
the markets, and the management Of worked horfes, ‘all ‘fhare 
his attention. The obfervations on the breed of horfes de- 
ferve the Yorkthire breeder’s regard. On the fubje& of cattle 
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too, Mr. Marfhall’s remarks are juft. He thinks there is 4 
real {carcity of bullocks; and that this alone has increafed the -, 
ptice of provifions. The fcarcity he attributes to the incteafe 
of horles, of tillage, of dairies, of grafing grounds, in York- 
fhire, and every where of thé confumption. Mr. Marfhall’s 
theory, to explain the deftru€tion of the bees in 1783, is, we 
fear, without foundation. It deperids on the bee bread being 
effential to the life of the bee, and on the opinion, that this 
fubftance is collected from the pollen of the anthere, which 
dre not fufficiently expanded to afford a proper nourifhment 
in a rainy feafon. : 

Our author then examine® the peculiat practices of the other 
diftri&ts which we have mentioned: the moft interefting parts 
of thefe oblervations are what occuts relating to the improve- 
ment of moor-lands, and the management of rabbits, The 
volume concludes with a lift of rates, or the prices of different 
articles, and a pretty full and a fufficiently accurate gloflary 
of provincialifms. Our remarks on the utility of a collection 
of this kind, will be found in our review of captain Grofe’s 
work, which might derive confiderable affiftance from the glof- 
fary before us. If it be ever intended to preferve the fugitive 
yemains of old Englifh, this period mutt not be loft. ‘The 
land{cape already fades on the fight +. 

The following paragfraph fupports an obfervation which we 
Jately tranferibed, that the Englifti genitive cafe, as it has 
been called with the ’s‘added, is in reality an adjective. 

‘ The provincial language of Eaft Yorkfhire has no genitive 
cafe, except that of its poffeflive pronouns; and éxcept when 
the nominative cafe is underftood. When this is expreffed, 
the preceding fubftantive bécomes in effet an adjective ;-as, 
Gobn Hat,—Gcorge Houfe; analagous with London porter ,— 
Yorkfbire batter.’ 

Before we conclude, we muft pay our tribute of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Marfhall, for his accurate account of the hufban- 
dry of ¥orkfhire; as well as a great variety of curious col- 
lateral obfervations. 





Sermons ont Public Occafons, and Tra&ts on Religious Subje@s, 
by R. Wathen, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bifoop of Eandag. 
Bue. 6s. ia Boards. Evans ana Son. 
T° HOUGH we differ from the bifhop of Landaf in politics, 
and fometimes in theology, we refpe& his genins and 
Jearning, and ufually follow him with no Tittle regard. Many 





+ Mr.’ Marfhall makes’a juftoremark, that there ig a middle language 
between the vulgar diale&t and the more refined Englifh. {[n a. little 
while, this middle diale& will be ttt only remains of providcialifis. 
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parts of this mifcellaneous volume have been already objeéts of 
our attention. But we fhall felec&t what is new, and refer, for 
the reft, toour former volumes. 

The fir Sermon has been before publifhed; but in 3 
crowd of undiftinguifhed fingle fermons it efcaped our notice. 
It is never too Jate to repair our errors, though, in the in- 
ftaace before us, it was committed fo long ago as the year 
1769. The difcourfe which we allude to, was preached in 
Cambridge, at the Lent affize of the year juft mentioned, from 
1 Corinthians vi..7. ‘ Now, therefore, there is utterly a 
fault among you, becaufe ye go to law one with another.’ 
This fermon, lefs adapted to the lawyer than the judge, is an 
admirable one. It traces, briefly and comprehenfively, the 
influence of fociety on the condu@& of mankind, “the natural 
rights of the individual, and the changes induced by Chrif- 
tianity. It points out the objeéts and limits of human laws, 
while it hows their neceflity, and obviates, with great preci- 
fion, the objegtions which have been often made to the mild 
and forbearing fyftem of Chriftianity, objections which mili- 
tate againit it, by ftimulating the nice and jealous: fenfe of 
honour, of perfonal courage, and of even laudable ambition. 
If law-fuits are neceffary, our author fhows the manner how 
they fhould be purfued, fo as not to be inconfiftent with the 
mild benevolent fpirit of the Chriftian doétrines. 

The fecond Sermgn has not been before printed: it was 
preached before the governors of Addenbrooke’s Hofpital, th 
July 1774, from Gal. vi. 10. ‘ As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all.? The bifhop does not dwell 
long on the trite hackneyed part of the fubje@t. He traces 
the origin of the principle of benevolence, and, by examining 
its influence, fhows that it is unftable in its foundation, and 
Capricious in its exertions, unlefs when connected with the 
pofitive precept of religion in the pure beneficent difpenfation 
of Chrift. The duty of inftituting hofpitals is enforced, by 
fhowing their comparative fuperiority over other modes of 
charity. 

‘Ehe third Sermon is a vindication of the principles of the 
Revolution, preached before the univerfity of Cambridge, 
which we examined in vol. XLI. p- 482. The fourth was 
preached before the fame univerfity on the anniverfary of his 
majefty’s accefijon to the throne (fee vol. XLII. p. 472.) The 
fifth was alfo preached before the univérfity on the day ap- 
pointed far a general faft, on account of the American war, 
vol. XLIX. p. 316. The fixth was preached before the Lords 
{piritual and temporal, on the 30th of January, 1784 (LVII. 
158.) The feventh was preached at the parifh ‘chyrch of St, 
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Bride, before the lord mayor, on the Monday in Eafter week, 
1786: this Sermon is new; and, as the time is appropriated 
to the reports of different charities, it is alfo on benevolence 
(John xiii. 35.) but, in many refpects, inferior to the former, 
though not without confiderable merit.’ The different ranks, 


. the various fects, are fhown how great would be the change 


if they could be brought to follow this truly Chriflian tenet, 
and to love one another. 

‘This volume contains alfo the difcourfe delivered to the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Ely. We have noticed it in 
our Lth vol. p. 14, but an Appendix is now added, relating 
to fome obfervations on the deluge, and to Dr. Watfon’s re- 
commendation of the ftudy of oriental literature. We muf 
enlarge a little, and it fhall be but a little, on this fubjed. 

It has been obferved by fir William Jones, in more than 
ene letter written from Indoftan, particularly in one addreffed 
it feems to the bifhop, that a tradition concerning the deluge 
exifts in that country. We have often alluded to this fubject, 
and may now obferve, that the Mofaic hiftory undoubtedly 
appears to imply an univerfal deluge ; and, from comparing 
the accounts of different profane authors, we muft admit of an 
univerfal, or of many partial ones, In this matter there is, 
however, fome doubt: almoft every author fpeaks of the de- 
firuction of mankind by water; but fo much in the vague flyle 
of tradition, that it is impoflible to fay whether the world was 
jnundated at once, or in fucceffion. . We fhould not be fur- 
prifed, if the tradition juft mentioned be afterwards found to 
agree in various circumitances with the Mofaic account, fince 
that evidently alludes to the events of the Eaft. The other 
relations, more immediately before us, are too vague for the 
determination of the queftion. We have faid, that if the 
deluge was univerfal, the prefervation of the different races 
muft be refolved into a miracle little fhort of creation; but, 
in examining: again, with critical accuracy, the tenor, and 
often the language of Scripture, we fee no reafon for believing 
it, from the relation of Mofes, to have been univerfal. Our 
author gives a kind of hiftory of that opinion, which fuppofes 
the prefent continent to have been once the fea. It is evident, 
that the exuvie of marine animals difcovered on land, cannot 
be the effeéts of a tranfitory inundation ; and that the conti- 
nents and feas have changed their ftations, we may believe to 
have happened in a gradual, as. well as a fudden way, unlefs 
we think, as is more probable, that the whole globe was once 
covered with water, and that fith were the firit of created 
animals. . 

The next traé in this collection is the Apology for Chrifs 
tianity, which occurs in our XLIId’ vol. p» 456. and the laft 
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is the letter to the archbifhop of Canterbury, which may be 
found in our LVth vol. p. 220. An Appendix is, however, 
now firft added to it. 

This Appendix was eccafioned by an application from a 
meeting of curates in Lancafhire, requefting his lordthip’s fen- 
timents on the belt means of 2pplying for relief. The bifhop’s 
anfwer is fingularly candid and judicious. We fhall extrac 
one paflage, with the note, as the facts are, we think, of im- 
portance, 


‘In the diocefe of Landaff there are above 240 churches and 
chapels; if the aggregate of the values of all thefe benefices, 
after deducting the tenths, but without deducting the land-tax 
and other outgoings, was to be equally divided amongft them, 
there would not be forty guineas a year to each place of wor- 
fhip.—1n the diocefe of Chefter the clear annual income of all 
the eftablifhed places of public worfhip would not, I have rea- 
fon to believe, (though I fpeak fubje& to the correétion of 
thofe who have better means of information) amount to above 
lool. for each church or chape].—TIf the clear annual values of 
all the churches and chapels in all the diocefes of the kingdom 
were colleéted into one fum, and that fum was divided equally 
amongft them, I think it would not amount to 320!. a year to 
each +.” 


Dr. Watfon obferves, that on a very attentive reconfidera- 
tion of this letter, he is confirmed in his opinion, that fome 
relief may be obtained with the moft perfect peace and fafety, 
and the greateft advantage to religion and government. The 
beft ftep which can, we think, be taken with propriety, is to 
enlarge the difcretionary power of the bifhop to increafe the 
falaries of curaies, where it may appear expedient and proper. 
Every other attempt wouhd involve confequences fo extenfive 
and important, that we fear to recommend them. Without 
any great chance of arriving at the dignity of a mitre, we are 
unwilling to diminifh the income of a diocefe. 

We cannot leave this volume, without expreflihg our 
obligations to. Dr. Watfon for it. We hope that he is 
not colleéting his mifcellaneous works with the defign of 
writing no more; internally declaring, ‘ Hic ceftus*artemque 
repono.’ 


‘+ The ground of my opinion on this eit is this: } have taken the 
trouble to invefligate the real values of above one thonfand churches and 
chapels, taken promifcuoufly from feveral counties fituated in different 
parts of England and Wales, and I find that the average amount is lef; 
than 120]. a year toeach. ‘This average, of above a tenth part of all the 
churches and chapels in England and Wales, may be above or below the 
average which belongs to the whole; thofe whofe enquiries have beeu more 
extenfive than mine, may fpeak with more certainty on the fubject, bug 1 
mutt at prefent rely on the conclufion I have drawn.’ 
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Sermons preached in the Britifh Ambaffador’s Chapel at Paris, in the 
Years 1774, 1775,1776. By the late rev. Paul Henry Maty, 
M. A. FLR.S. Sve. 105. 6d. in Boards. Cadell. 


HE era of thefe Sermons was not that of Mr. Maty’s doubts 
and djficulties, which at laft prevented him from the ex- 
ercife of a profeffion he was weil qualified to adorn. If our 
author at that time doubted in his belief of fome part of the 
enets of the church, his doubts were confined to his own breatt: 
if he felt difficulties, they were not, at leaft, dragged into 
view ; calculated by their difplay to raife commotions in thofe 
who poffefs not ftrength of mind enough to purfue enquiries, 
or to unfettle that reafon which was not probably defigned as 
the fovereign arbiter in fuch fubjeéts*. Even truth, the glim- 
mering ray which can in the moft favourable circumftances be . 
perceived, independent of abfolute revelation, in theological. 
enguiries, is dearly bought by conteit, in which religion itfelf 
may receive a fatal wound: buttoreturn. Mr. Maty, in thefe 
Sermons, is rather a moralift than a theologian ; difputed 
points are ~banifhed from his pulpit, and he teaches his audi- 
ence the pureft fyitem of the gofpel-difpenfation. In thefe 
Sermons, felected by his friends for the benefit of his family, 
there are fome marks of a fettled plan, but it is not purfued 
very far. We.know not whether the author’s ill health, his 
interrupted office, and, at laft, his delicate fcrnples, prevented 
its completion : or whether the editors, in their choice, may 
have felected the moft interefting difcourfes without any view 
to his defign. While Mr, Maty purpofed, alternately with 
moral difcufions, to givea fyftem of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, we can only perceive two Sermons on each fubjeét which 
are connected for @his purpofe : the other difcourfes which, at 
firft fight, appeared to be a part of His plan, are not in their 
condu&t united with the former ones. 

The firt Sermon on natural religion (the fecond in the vo- 
lume) is from 1 Kings xviii. z1. The preacher fhows the 
extreme abfurdity of indecifion in matters of fo great moment, 
while there is a poffibility of arriving at conviction; and he 
points out, with great propriety, the advantages which muit 
refalt from religious contemplation, and a furvey of the dictates 
of the Almighty. The fecond Sermon (the fifth in the order), 
on natural religion is from Pfalm cxxxix. 7—=12. It treats of 
that attribute of the deity which reafon can never comprehend, 
his omniprefence, with which the preacher conneéts his wif- 
dom and his goodnefs. The fixth and feventh Sermons, from 





_ _* An appendix to thefe Sermons has been fince publifhed ; but it contains - 
only our author's reafons for leaving the profeffion of a minifter of the church 
of England formerly printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine. It is printed, 
we underitand, without the confent of the cditorsof this volume. - 

| Pfalm 
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Pfalm xvi. 9. though not immediately cohne&ted in the plan, 
are of a fimilar tendency. They enforce the necefiity of fetting 
God always before us in all cur views, in all our defigns : he is 
reprefented as our guide in adtion, and our ftrength in trouble. 
Thefe two Sermons are highly creditable to the author; they 
fhow that his piety was manly and rational, his judgment well 
regulated and clear. We fhall feleé& one excellent paflage. : 


‘ Great as the advantaves are which we may promife ourfelves 
from fetting God continually before us in the phyfical world, 
there are no lefs to be expected, if we confider him in the moral. 
He has not, indeed, thought proper to make {fo clear a difcovery 
of himfelf in the latter, as he hath done in the former. Order 
and harmony prevail in every part of the one; they feem totally 
excluded from the other: diforder and confufion feem to reign in 
their ftead, infomuch that the reclufe, who in folitary contempla- 
tion fhould have difcovered in heaven the Divinity on his throne, 
relapfes into doubt and fear, and would be liable to uncertainty, 
fhould he mix again in the commerce of the world. Not to ac- 
cumulate inftances of this, I fhall only mention one. There is 
nothing which fo much furprifes us in hiftory, as the accounts 
we meer with of the fudden rife and profperity of great and pow- 
erfulempires, except it be their as fuddendeclenfion and diflolution. 
A capricious fortune feems fo mach to domineer in both, that it 
is difficult to refer either (as the believer muft do) tothe fuperin- 
tendance of a wife and juft Providence. Shall we fay, in order 
to fatisfy ourfelves, that, as many curious procefles are hourly 
carrying onin the caverns of the earth, which, for want of nicer 
organs, we are unable to difcern ; fo our minds want the degrees 
of accuracy and fubtilty neceffary to trace the caufes of events fo 
remote from the times in which we dwell? Shall we compare 
ourfelves to travellers, whom national prejudices, want of time, 
and languages, and other untoward cireumftances, prevent from 
acquiring a fufficient knowlege of the manners of the people, and 
contlitution of the countries through which they pafs, to form 
a judgment of the revolutions which have happened in them? 
Might not a modeft enquirer urge, that what-appears to be rough 
and incoherent, may be part of an unfinifbed bur beautiful and 
uniform plan? This, and much more which may be faid, will 
be fufficient to infpire us with humility. There are, however, 
two leading obfervations, which he cannot fail of making, who 
has been ufed conttantly to fet his God before him. In the firt 
place, he will difcover that there is one invifible power in the 
world, which has been conftantly and invariably the fame amidft 
every revolution which-time has produced in others. ‘* They 
have perifhed, but thou thalt endure; they have changed, but 
thou art the fame, and thy years fhall not fail... - 3 
« A fecond truth, no lefs evident than the former, is, that na- 
tional virtue and national profperity are infeparably connefed 
with each other, There have been men, I know,.bold enough 
to ereét altars to their own. vices, and infcribe them with the 
: 4 bey. pompous 
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pompous names of patriotifm and public fpirit ; men who have 
ferioufly fet about to prove, that the duties-of the man mifbecome 
the citizen, and that general benefits may be expedted from what 
brings ruin, and fhame, and death upon the individual. As there 
is no error fo pernicious to fociety, happily for it there is none fo 
eafy to be confuted. Confult the hiftorians of different ages, and 
different parties; fearch the records yourfelves, you will find 
them uniform in their depofitions ; you will find that temperance 
and juftice, moderation and good faith, have been the arts by 
which empires have been acquired and preferved ; and that, in 
proportion as the oppofite vices have prevailed, they have decayed 
and been deftroyed: you will conclude, that righteoufnefs exalt- 
eth a na‘ton, fin is always the reproach, and in ume mutt become 


. the ruin of any people.’ 


Tf there are two Sermons on the proofs of revealed religion, 
they are the ninth and the eleventh. The firft is from Luke ii. 
¥3, and 14. the other from the twenty-ninth and thirtieth verfes 
of the fame chapter. In the ninth Sermon, the arguments 
drawn to enforce the duty of prayer from the text, and the re- 
marks that the angels joinin celebrating the redemption, though 
they were not included in the fall, are ingenious and juft. 

As we have fhortly mentioned thofe Sermons which feem to 
have been written in confequence of fome preconcerted plan, 
we fhall turn to-others, where we fhall follow the order obferved 
in the volume. 

The firft Sermon is from Proverbs viii. 27th to 31ft verfe. 
The fubftance of the difcourfe, and the object which the preach- 
€r attempts to prove, is, that in wifdom he made them all, 


. The defcription of the text is, undoubtedly, an eaftern alle- 


gory: this is not one of the moft advantageous {pecimens of 
Mr. Maty’s performances. The third Sermon is a proper and 
powerful difluafive againtt gaming, asrefulting from an avari- 
cious difpofition. ‘* He that maketh hafte to be rich fhall not 
be imnocent.’ 

In the fourth Sermon, from Mark vi. 26. Mr. Maty feems 
inclined to‘believe, that the death of John, in confequence of 
Herod’s oath, was_a collafion between the tetrarch and Hero- 
dias. Many good reafons are given for this opinion, but they 
will not entirely overbalance, the oppofite ones, We shall 
fele& our author’s fentiments on the fubjeét of rath and impru- 
dent oaths. 


¢ There are two miftakes pretty generally run into with regard 
to oaths ; the firft confifts in thinking we cannot be bound at all 
without this fanction, the other in imagining it can fupercede 
moral obligations. As to the firft, we fhould remember, that if 
God has permitted us to make ufe of his holy name, and, as it 
were, to make a perfonal witnefs of him in our caufe, he did it 
on account of the hardnefs of our hearts, not to furnifh us with 
aa 
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an occafion to deceive our fellow-creatures, but to give them as 
much fecurity as poffible againft our natural propentity to do foe 
Confidered in this light, an oath is an ignominious badge, a mafk 
ot flavery which every man carries about him, to let thofe whe 
have any dealings with him know that his paflions are his mafters, 
and that he is not to be treated with as a free agent. Far, there- 
fore, from giving occafion to fufpect we want this fecurity to en- 
gage us, we fhoyld behave in fuch a manner as to have it thought 
whenever a teflimony upon oath is required from us, that the 
nicety of the law, and not the trailty of the man, requires this pre- 
caution, We fhould recolleé that God wants nor the folemnity of 
human forms, to make him ever prefent, and ever attentive, ang 
be perfuaded, that a plain promife has no fooner efcaped our lips, 
than it is regiftered in the book of heaven, one day to be produced 
in evidence ot acquittal or condemnation, No doubt, had Herod 
only promifed, he would have been as ftrictly bound to perform 
what depended upon himfelf alone, theugh it had been ever fo 
much aguainft his own jntereit ; farther he could not go, nor can 
we. Jt js unlawful for a jan who has great and acknowleged 
abjlities, to plead he 1s reitrained by oath from engaging in his 
country’s fervice ; it is facrilege to think of gaining heaven b 
appropriating fums of money to charitable ufes, whilft there is a 
feilow-creature ppon earth who has a legal demand to make en us, 
It is. as contrary to religion as to humanity, to pretend we fhould 
have been willing to be reconciled to thofe who have offended 
again{t us, were it not that we have {worn never to forgive them. 
Leave thy facrifice upon the altar—if, like Herod, thou hait 
brought thyfelf into fuch a dilemma as not to be 4ffured of ever 
being able to return and offer it, at thy own peril let it be—but 
leave thy facrifice upon the altar, and be reconciled to thy brothers 
I tell thee thou fhalt be beaten with fewer firipes than he whe 
feeks to perfuade mankind it is his heavenly Father who forbids 
to be merciful.’ 

The eighth Sermon is from Pfzlm cxix. 60. in which the 
preacher urges, with great force, the danger of delaying to 
difcharge our duty to God. . The tenth Sermon is on the 
Refurrection (Acts xxiv. 8.) and its obje& is to fhow that unaf- 
fifted .reafon, though it might fufpect, could. never clearly 
eftablifh this doctrine: its complete affurance was from reve- 
Jation alone. ‘The twelfth Sermon is on the twenty-fourth 
verfe of the fourth chapter of St. John: * God is a fpirit, and 
they that worfhip him mutt worfhip him in fpirit and in truth.” 
God is immaterial, and our worfhip muft be as diftinguifhable 
for its purity as for its fincerity. 

‘The thirteenth is the only-occafional Sermon in the collection; 
jt was preached the firit faft-day after the evacuation of Long 
Ifland, and the taking of New York. The text is: ‘ For all 
this, his anger is not turned away, but his hand is firetched out 
ag ; fill,’ 
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fiill.? The obfervation, that in the mid& of triumph defeat 
may be preparing, was almoft prophetic; yet the leffon may 
be in general falutary, and teach us never to triumph while 
the prefent unitable circumftances render us again liable to be 
deprefied. The conclufion of this Sermon 1s a very proper 
one: national profperity, Mr. Maty contends, can be bef 
procured by national virtue, and that in its turn by the vi- 
gorous exertion of each individual in the great work of refor- 
mation. 

The following Sermon is on Proverbs ix. 30. It examines 
what influence the fear of God, or more properly the reve- 
rence, fince it muft include love and fear, fhould have on the 
conduct of our lives and our enjoyments. ‘The fifteenth 
Sermon is on Ephefians v..31. in which we are enjoined not 
only to avoid all fellowfhip with the works of darknefs, not 
only to avoid a bad agtion, bat alfo to reprove them when we 
obferve them in others. The laft Sermon is on Proverbs xix, 1. 
* Better is the poor that walketh ih his integrity, than he that 
is perverfe in his lips and is a fool.’ The duties of the poor, 
who may be faid to walk in their integrity, are content, humi- 
lity, induftry, honefty, frugality, fobriety, chaftity, and religion, 
Thefe are all diftinétly explained and enforced ; and they are 
fhown to be equally productive of virtue and happinefs, 

Thefe are the feveral fubje&s of this pofthumous volume: 
if we confider the object of its publication, it will difarm cri- 
ticifm ; if the execution, jt may defy the critics darts. We 
do not bulbeed meet with profound difcuffiions, intricate or un- 
certain {peculations ; ; the language is not laboured into force, 
or polifhed into elegance; byt with juft refle€tions, we meet 
with the falutary leflons of pure morality. Had thefe difcourfes 
been correéted by the author for the prefs they might have been 
more accurately finifhed, but they would not have been more 
ufeful ; they might have been more complete compofitions, 

~ but they would not have been better Sermons, 





ZAMYQN ATONIZTHE. Fobannis Milton Sam/fon Agoniftes 
Greco Carmine Redditus cum Verfione Latina. A Georgio 


Henrico Glafe, A.M, Sv0. 556 fewed, Faulder. 


F Mr. Glaffe’s tranflation of Caraétacus we gave fome ac- 
count in our LVIIth vol. p. 1. He here opens his pres 
fatory addrefs with not only defiring, but earneftly requefting 
(efflagito) his seader’s indulgence. He profeffes his having 
Jaboured to make the prefent performance more polifhed and — 
accurate than that which a-few years fince, when: but little 
ckilled in poetical compofition (Mu/arum pene hofpes &F peren 
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grins) he fubmitted to the infpeétion of the learned. He 
quotes an obfervation from Dawes to this effe&t: ‘ He had exa 
perienced the fame fate which had befallen many others who 
in latter times had written in Greek, that the tranflation 
which in his younger days appeared to him as a teftimony of 
his confummate fkill in that language, now firuck him as 
abounding with inaccuracies,” Supported by fo great an au- 
thority, Mr. Glaffe profeffes that he needs not blufh to ac 
knowlege the fame.—He proceeds to return his thanks to thofe 
gentlemen who, though moft eminent themfelves for learning, 
patronized him and his works; who candidly overlooked his 
errors, (Quanta quanta effent in Fuvenili opere mapopapata 
mttiorem in partem interpretabantur;) and who, though they al- 
lowed that himfelf perhaps, and his work, deferved fome cene 
fure, thought themfelves culpable fhould they wound him with 
reproaches: (fe tamen indignos ducebant, qui me vulnerarent con= 
wiciis.) He immediately adds, that the envy and Seurrility 
of the half-learned was no lefs advantageous to him, than the 
courtefy and kindnefs of the truly learned was delightful. 
That while a.Plotius, a Varius, a Maecenas, and a Virgil, 
loaded his performance with praife that even exceeded his 
hopes, a certain unknown Pantilius, alia ex parte, took it 
into his head to carp at it, to catch hold of every opportunity 
to calumniate it, and to pafs fentence (nigro fignare calculo) 
on all its faults, however trifling and venial. Nay, that he 
proceeded fo far as to fummon the terrified author te the * 
judgment-feat of the learned (no very characteriftic employment 
for a Pantilius) there to undergo the moft fevere punifhment. 
Caractacus, however, got the better, and. ftill ftands firm ; 
Mr, Glaffe acknowleges that, according to the right (jure 
caufe ) he would have had a tumble, ‘ but was fnatched.from the 
greateft danger by the goodnefs and candour of his judges.” 
Is not this fomewhat contradiftory in itfelf, as well as to the 
declaration made before, that the envy and {fcurrility of the 
half-learned, inftead of endangering the fuccefs of this per- 
formance, contributed towards it? 
Not only from the extra&t we have given, but fome other 
pafflages in the preface, it appears that Mr, Glaffe was exe 
tremely fenfible that his Caraétacus was by no means free from 


faults. Ina fubfequent page, after obferving that Milton’s » 


Samfon Agoniftes was formed after the ‘pureft models of the 





+ Tguraveioy is the original word, which wasa place at Athens where 
thofe who had deferved well of their cou try. were, luppo rted at the public 
expence, We could not well make fenfe of the paflage but by rendering it 
as ree have done. U we have mifreprefented the author's meaning, we alls 
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Grecian drama, and affigning his reafons for the préfent ate 
tempt, he adds: * Hlud enim haud exigui ponderis effe arbi- 
trabar pofle me, erroribus & folecifmis, qui in Caractaco ex-- 
titerant, cautius in Samfone evitatis, gratiam facere prioris — 
incuriz.’” Why then fhould Mr. Glaffe be angry at having 
thofe defects pointed out by others which he is confcious of 
himfelf? defe&ts that, by his own account, were of themfelves 
fufficient to confute a report that the tranflation of Caractacus 


was made by his father, not himfelf. 


* Quamvis illud quod eft in me literarum ex quo fonte hau- 


ferim fentio—quamvis patrem video mihi principem ad ingre- 
diendam horum fivdiorum rationem femper extitiffle—quamvis 
hortatore eodem, focioque, et quodammodo aufpice, nunquam 
non ufus fum—-mentem tamen is meam cum praceptis tum ex- 
emplo ita inftituit atque informavit, ut a mendaciis, {ui memor, 
y sie maxime efiem alienuse Enimvero ipfa que in Caraétaco 
caturiunt errata, ipfa ambitiofa ornamenta, ipfa denique voca- 
Bula a Greci fermonis confuetudine abhorrentia, criminis hu- 
jufce fufpicionem et a me et ab illo omnino omnem amoliuntur. 
Hzc enim vitia quot et quanta fint, qui diligenter et equo 
animo fecum reputaverint, 11 neceffe eft conclament, ** Pol haud 
paternum hoc deditti.” 

On what account does Mr. Glaffe arrogate the fole privilege 
of pointing out the faults in Caraétacus ? Becaufe his learned 
friends have been wilfully blind, muft others, out of compli- 
ment, fhut their eyes to them? Is a Pantilius, who cenfures 
what is cenfurable, more blameable than thofe learned judges 
whofe kindnefs he celebrates, at the fame time that he arraigns 
* their juftice? But who is Pantilius? We recolle& no illibe- 
yal ftri¢tures in aay publication on Mr. Glaffe’s Caractacus. 
We,. indeed, pointed out fome errors in that work, but did 
not treat it with half the feverity he himfelf has done, We 
gave it a gentle lafh or two, fuch as we do not think his learn- 
ed friends could in their hearts greatly difapprove, but to 
mangle it with cruelty, to be outrageous in our abufe (waulne~ 
vare conviciis) is what our own would never permit. If Mr. 
Glaffe really alludes to us, we can affure him with the utmot 
fincerity, that we never evied him in the flighteft degree? Of 
himfelf and ftation in life we know no more than what the 
title page informs us; and his fuperior excellency as a writer, — 
if we are to judge from his own account of Caractacus, was 
fearcely fufficient to excite fo malevolent a paffion, As to 





* We have rendered the paflage which we allude to above, and here 
annex the original, that the reader may determine whether it will fairly 
bear any other interpretation : ¢ Vicit interea, reétoque in hunc ufque 
diem talo ftetit Caractacus, cafurus ille quidem jure caufz, fed pér bonita~ 
tem judicum et xquanimitatem ¢ fummo periculo ereptus, 
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Seurvility, we traf we never were, nor will be fcurrilous; and 
though the vere defi claim a privilege, from time immemorial 
to the prefent day, of railing and calling names in a claflical 
language, we think it a very bad example. We allowed Mr. 
Glaffe to be a very good Greek fcholar, and his tranflation, 
with fome exceptions, to have been extremely well executed. 
Had we praifed it without thofe exceptions, his own confeflion 
would have conviéted us of partiality. We thought that, as 
a learned man, his time might have been better employed as 
to the fervice of literature in general :—we think fo fill ;— 
but furely this was no bad compliment to his talents, His 
learned friends, however, he tells us, thought otherwife, and 
as to his own /ervice, he. has probably acted right in followin 
their opinion, We do not find, however, that he is advifed 
to any farther attempts of the kind. He bids adieu to the 
tragic Mufe, and informs us that more weighty ftudies demand 
his attention. 

Towards the conchufion of his Preface, Mr. Glaffe drops 
the complimentary ftyle with which he firft addreffed his reader, 
and, like the hero of his drama, fets his critical Philiftines 
at defiance. 


‘De reliquo, res eft una, de qua ut certiorem faciam te, 
cum voluntas mea, tum officil ratio poitulat: fcilicet opus hoc 
recenfuiffe, et quidem approbafie, patrem illum meum venera- 
bilem meique amantiffimum—Cl. Burgefhum.—Cl. Parrium. 
Horum ego nomina, et fciolorum dicacitati, et pfeudo-criti- 
corum cavillationibus, veluti quoddam caxoc « rtpyov conftanter 
et animofe oppofverim.’ 


We congratulate Mr. Glaffe on his fhield and tower of 
ftrength, and have no inclination to fire our fmall fhot againg 
fo formidable a baftion; but Patroclus, though covered with 
the arms of Achilles, had a vulnerable part, and the caftle that 
fo proudly * laughs a fiege to fcorn,’ however flrong its out- 
works may appear, is often undermined with eafe, by its hav- 
ing been built on a fandy foundation. To drop the metaphor, 
we acknowlege that Samfon Agoniftes is tranflated in a maf- 
terly. manner, and feems a genuine offspring of the Grecian 
Mufe, But ftill the cuz dono occurs. Has it heightened the 
beauties of Milton, or pointed out new ones to the inattentive 
reader? Has it rendered the ftudy of the Greek language lefs 
difficult, or elucidated any obfcurities? . Unlefs the ultimate 
view of this performance, and the tranflation of Caraétacus, 
was to convince the world that Mr. Glaffe was an exceeding 
good Grecian, we cannot but confider the attempt, after pay- 
ang our due compliments to hine for the execution of it, as 


anfwering no purpofe of any moment, and confequently 
fundamentally wrong. . A Dif- 
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A Differtation on the Meffage from St. Yobn the Baptift to our 
Saviour. 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


To all attentive readers of the Gofpel, the obje& of the Bap- 
tift’s mefflage has appeared obfcure, and almott unintelligible. 
¢ Art thou he that fhould come, or do we look for another ?? 
‘To John, who prepared the way before him, an anfwer could 
give no additional information ; and yet the conclufion of our 
Saviour’s reply feems to convey fome reproof, ‘ Bleffed is he 
whofoever fhall not be offended in me.’ The caufe of the 
meffage has, therefore, “been referred to John’s difciples ; and 
it has been fuppofed, that their doubts, or their incredulity, 
induced John to fend them with a meffage, which would draw 
from our Saviour thofe inftructions, and thofe miracles, which 
were neceflary to confirm their faith. Yet our author fhows 
that there are no initances of difaffeftion, or cf difbelief in 
Jchn’s difciples, to warrant this fuppofition; and that the re- 
proof feems rather to be directed to their matter, than to 
themfelves. He therefore propofes a new folution, and fupports 
it with great ingenuity.— We fhall give its outline. 

When the prophets fpeak of John, they. {peak only of his 
being a meffenger, to announce the coming of our Lord.— 
John knew that this was his charaéter, and this was his de- 
fignation; but when this miflion was completed, when he was 
thrown into prifon by Herod, and fubjected to the refentment 
of Herodias, his mind, cheerlefs and defponding, might look 
for a miraculous interpofition from the Chrift whofe comin 
he had declared, and he might be induced to gently rembad 
him of the mode of conduct which would fo fully demonftrate 
his divine miffion. ‘This folution gives a confiftency to our 
Saviour’s anfwer, and a force to his reproof, —~ He came to heal 
the fick, to give fight to the blind, and feet to the lame. . It 
did not depend on the event of John’s imprifonment to ftam 
his charaéter as the Saviour of the world, or as the Sen of God. 
It could therefore be no difgrace to his charaéter, if he fuf- 
fered the ufual train of events to arife from their ufual caufes, 
without any interpofition. The weaknefs which John expreffed 
in the moment of trial is no imputation on his chara¢ter, 
fince our Lord’s difciples occafionally fell, and were forgiven. 
And, indeed, the fubfequent difcourfe of our Saviour feems to 
be calculated to remove this ftain from his memory. ‘ What 
went ye out for to fee? A reed fhaken with the wind,’ a man 
unfteady and irrefolute. Whatever he may have appeared, in 
this inftance he was in reality more than a prophet. Our au- 
thor fhows that even prophets, as we have formerly contended, 
cannot be fuppofed to know every tranfaction, and that they 
only foretell thofe circumftances which are revealed to them 
for particular purpofes. 

We have given this fhort analyfis of the differtation before 
us, becaufe, from its ingenuity and learning, it deferves parti- 
cular atteation. It is written with great proptiety and perfpi- 
¢uity, and adds credit to the author as aicholar and a divine. 
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Tbe Battle of Bofworth-feeld, between Richard the Third, and 
Henry Earl of Richmond, Auguft 22, 1485.. By W. Hutton. 

F.A.S.8.  8v0.. 58. in Boards. Baldwin. 

HE battle of Bofworth-field, as being decifive of a contek 
which, during a period of thirty years, had deluged 
England with the blood of its fubjects, is doubtlefs one of the 
moft memorable events of the kind in this country. This 
action has accordingly been defcribed by feveral writers, but 
by none fo minutely as the prefent author, who is more than 
an antiquarian—he is an enthufiaft on the fubje&t. Bofworth- 
field appears to be claflic ground to Mr. Hutton; and we 
fpeak not without fufficient authority when we affirm, that 
he has furveyed this favourite obje& of his refearches with an 
attention, an ardour, and a perfeverance, never before difplayed 
by any Englifh biftorian or antiquary. He informs us, that 
he was interefted, even from his childhood, in this important 
event ; that he has made feveral vifits, in the {pace of eighteen 
years, to the field itfelf, merely for information and infpec- 
tion; and that he has likewife made many enquiries into the 
traditions in the vicinity of Bofworth-field, and found it the 
moft copious fource of intelligence. 

After fo great, and long-continued exertion, Mr. Hutton 
muft have been extremely unfortunate, indeed, not to have 
collected a variety of information rélative to this celebrated 
fcene ; but whether the materials will prove equally interefting 
to others, we fhall not take upon us to determine. Perhaps 
there are faftidious readers who will be of opinion, that along 
with the laurels of the field he has gathered not a {mall guan- 
tity of chaff. Mr. Hutton, however, informs us, that Bof- 
worth-field, * everlaftingly famous,’ is nearly of an oval form, 
about two miles long, and one broad. But not content with © 
this general defcription, he proceeds to give its meafurement 
more exactly ; telling us that it may be fifteen hundred acres. 
He adds, that * not one haman being refides upon this defo- 
late field, or near it; as if that place was ftudioufly avoided 
which had. been the fcene of blood. The remains of two 
wretched mud- walled tenements are upon the very places once 
covered by the troops, Hewit’s and another; but the families 
are fled, and the buildings in ruin.’ 

We agree with our author, that to havea clear view of this 
battle, it will be neceffary to expunge from our idea the pre- 
fent appearance of the country, and view it, uninclofed, as 
it was in'5485. 

_ With regard to the leaders of both armies at the battle of 
Bofworth, the chara¢ter given of them’ by Mr. Hutton, if not 
Vor. LXVI, Sept. 1788. Q. very 
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very elaborate, is at leaf fufficiently expreflive. ‘ But were f 
allowed to treat royalty with plainnefs, fays he, Richard was 
an accomplifhed rafcal, and Henry not one jot better.’ In 
the following paffage the author difcriminates them with 
fidelity. 

* The crown was now to be difputed, with the utmoft acri- 
mony, by two of the ableft politicians that ever wore one ; they 
were both wife, and both crafty; equally ambitious, and 
equally ftrangers to probity. Richard was better verfed in 
arms, Henry was better ferved. Richard was brave, Henry a 
coward. Richard was about five feet foar, rather runted, but 
only made crooked by his enemies; and wanted fix weeks of 
thirty-three. Henry was twenty-feven, flender, and near five 
feet nine, with a faturnine countenance, yellow hair, and grey 
eyes.” 

Our author, after reciting. the fpeeches of the two princes 
to their refpective armies, obferves, that in difputing for a 
crown, they defcend below the gentleman, and vilify each 
other in the language of two porters difputing for atrufs. We 
think this remark is applicable only on the part of Richard ; 
for though Henry’s fpeech contains likewife invetctives, it is 
not exprefied in the language of illiberality. 

Mr. Hutton has not been at more pains in examining Bofs 
worth-field, than in colleGting the incidents of the batle 
which he defcribes with all the minutenefs that hiftorical in- 
formation can fupply, and intermixes with reflections, fome- 
times not a little charafteriftic of eccentricity. He has likewife 
interwoven in his narrative a few epifodical details, which we 
fufpe& are the fruit of his enquiries in the vicinity of Bof- 
worth-field. What degree of credit is juftly due to information 
of this kind, we fhall not at prefent attempt to determine; for 
we have no defire to fap the foundation of a ftruéture which 
the author has been erecting, with peculiar fondnefs, for more 
than eighteen years. We fhall even communicate to our 
readers the following intelligence, as he feems to think it of 
importance. ‘ This battle, deftructive to many, furnifhed the 
country people with domeftic utenfils. A blackfmith affured 
me he had found a fword-blade, which he ufed for a drill. 
bow. An old woman converted part of another into a hang~. 
ing {pit, for roaft-meat, fo that it continued its ancient prac- 
tice of wounding fiefh.’ Mr. Hutton’s obfervations are of 
fuch a kind that we need not remark their peculiarity; and 
we fhalf therefore conclude with withing his readers as much 
pleafure in perufing his account of the battle of Bofworth- 
field, as he feems to have enjoyed in furveying the fcene of 
that conflict, 
4A Sum- 
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Al Summary and Philofophic View of the Genius, Charafer, 


Manners, Government, and Politics of the Dutch. B80. 45- 
Hookham, 


"HE profeffed defign of this author is to delineate the real 
character of the Datch, with the view of removing any 
national prejudice which the late conduct of the United Pro- 
vinces may have excited among the people of our own country. 
The defign is liberal, as well as conducive to the juit eftima- 
tion of an ancient ally ; and‘the author appears to have enjoy- 
ed good opportunities of making himfelf acquainted with the 
fubject. He begins with reciting the difficulties and dangers 
attending the formation of the republicof theSevea United Pro- 
vinces ; defcribing its fmall begianings, and hopelefs condition ; 
the intrepid behaviour of the Dutch in throwing off the yoke 
of Spain, and refifting the invafion of France; their patience 
and refolution in contending with, and furmounting the ob- 
ftacles of nature ; with their domeftic regulations and improve- 
ments, and their maxims in bufinefs and mercantile affairs. 

The author next recites the caufes of the populoufnefs and 
opulence of Holland. ‘Thefe he juftly afcribes to the facility 
with which foreigners of ali denominations may fettle in this 
country, and become partakers ofits privileges ;ybut particu- 
larly to the fpirit of religious toleration, for which the Dutch 
are remarkable. 

Our author obferves, that to the unthinking and vacant part 
of mankind, no people are likely to prove more unacceptable 
than the Dutch, who, of all nations, poffefs the leaft of thofe 
fuperficial attractions, the acquifition of which is highly prized 
in many other countries of Europe. He admits that the Dutch, 
in confequence of their habitual circumfpettion, are apt to 
degenerate into a contemptuous indifference for all perfons, 
the profperity of whofe circumftances is not well afcertained ; 
and he accounts for this effe& in the following manner. 


© The reafons of this harfh, uncouth difpofition are obvious ; 
and may be deduced from their natural and political fituation. 
As it is through dint of wealth alone they fupport their country, 
and make a refpectable figure, they are apt to build too much on 
that foundation of their grandeur : of confequence they entertain 
too exceffive a reverence for the poffeffors, and too advantageous 
an opinion of the acquirers of great property. Such alone they 
account men worthy of note. Their perional qualifications, whe- 
ther deferving of praife or of cenfure, are paffed over little noticed, 
and become in a manner totally eclipfed by the fuperior blaze of 
their riches; an object which the moft partial admirers of the 
Dutch will readily allow, engroffes their attention and eftecm, 
and preponderates among them far beyond its intriafic merit. 
| Qz Even 
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Even a moderate fhare of relaxation in the paftimes ufual 
among the genteel clafles in other countries, was till lately 
viewed in an odious light by the greater part of the people in 
Holland ; their feverity, in this refpect, has fuffered fome 
abatément ; but they ftill regard diffipation with an un- 
favourable afpett, efpecially in thofe whofe circumftances and 
rank in life feem not well fuited to fuch indulgence, The 
Hague, however, our author obferves, is efteemed as polite a 
place as any in Europe, and the Dutch people of figure who in- 
habit it, inferior to none of the fafhionable claffes in any other 
country, whenever they think it incumbent on themfelves to 
exert their talents in the fame purfuits. 

Some writers have reprefented the Dutch as a rough, unpo- 
lithed, ill-bred people ; but our author affirms that this cha- 
racter is applicable only to the vulgar claffes. 


‘ The truth is, (fays he) the Dutch are in general a candid, 
downeright people. As application and induitry are the only 
paths they feek to tread in, and the only helps they chufe to de- 

end on, they neither ftudy nor ftand in need of much refinement 
in their behaviours It is ufually attended with much franknefs 
and fimplicity ; and opennefs of thought, and freedom of fpeech 
characterife moft of them; and they feldom are converfant in 
fraud and deceit ; for which, indeed, their native bluntnefs very 
happily difqualifies them. 

¢ This negleé&t of the arts of infinuation, or, what fome have 
not improperly termed, artifice and flattery, has fubjected them 
to the cenfure of the difficult part of mankind, who require blan- 
difhments, and a complimentary {tile from all they meet. But 
ftill, if deeds are preferable to difcourfes, there lies no juft com- 
plaint againftthem for want of philanthropy ; in the real exercife 
of which they are by no means deficient, as abundant proofs may 
be given. 

‘ That they are of a friendly difpofition, andealy to live with, ts 
evident beyond difpute, from the number of flrangers who fettle 
and profper in Holland, without exciting any jealoufy amon 
the natives. They are, perhaps of all mankind the leaft tin@ured 
with the vice of nationality, and deal out their good will and fa- 
your indifcriminately to all who deferve them, without much 
inquiries about their religion or ‘country. In thefe refpects, the 
Dutch, no lefs to their emolument than credit, feet to be the 
people moft prattically fenfible of the reQitude of that maxim, 
which condemns to oblivion thofe accidents in a man’s ch aracter, 
which, as he cannot prevent them, ‘he is not anfiverable for.’ 


The author afterwards takes a view of the policy of the Dutch 
“in their various domeftic regulations; the canals, the bank of 
Amfterdam, the good government of the fleets and armies, the 
diligence and exaCinefs.of the Dutch, in fulfilling the duties of 
public employments, with a number of other circumftances, 
a which 
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which it is unneceffary for us to fpecify. The whole is calcu- 
Jated to give the moft favourable impreflion of the Dutch, both 
in their private and public conduét. We think that in fome 
particulars, the author has a little exaggerated the virtues, and 
diminifhed the blemifhes of their national charaéter ; but the 
inftances ‘are fo inconfiderable, that they rather evinee his 
candour and liberality than juftify any charge of mifreprefen- 
tation or error. 





Confiderations on the relative Situation of France, and the United 
States of America. Tranflated from the French of Etienne 
Claviere, and F. P. Briffot de Warville. 8vo. 6s. Long- 
man. 


‘Loe feparation of America from Great Britain has opened 

to the French an extenfive commerce, which itis doubitlefs 
their bufinefs to cultivate with all poflible afiduity. To roufe 
a fpirit of enterprife for this purpofe, and to direct its opera- 
tions, is the defign of the work now before us, the authors of 
which appear to have meditated on the fubje¢t with great at- 
tention. It is, however, a circumftance mortifying to their 
zeal, that the people of France, in general, difcover an in- 
difference for the profecution of this commerce; occafioned, 
as thefe authors fuppofe, by the want of information, and 
ultimately by the defpotifm which reftrains the freedom of 
the prefs in that country. 

The authors begin with taking a view of exterior commerce; 
the circumftances which led to it, and the means of infuring 
it to a nation; confidering this commerce afterwards in its 
means of exchange, and its balance. ‘They then proceed to 
apply the principles previoufly laid down, to the reciprocal 
commerce of France and'the United States. They obferve 
that France has every means of procuring a great commerce, 
and fuch as muft enfure it to her in the United States; that 
her produétions are proper for them, and that their particular 
interior circumftances oblige them to engage in this com- 
merce, 

Thefe authors are fometimes at great pains to prove propo. 
fitions which nobody will deny ; and at other times endeavour 
to enforce propofitions by arguments which are far from being 
convincing. After eftablifhing it as a principle, that it is 
exterior commerce which renders a nation great and flourithing, 
they maintain that the American ftates ought never to culti- 
vate this traffic, and that they fhould rather invite Europeans 
to their parts than frequenc thofe of the European ftates. We 
fhall readily admit, that for fome years the Americans ought 
chiefly to devote their attention to agriculture; but, the au- 
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thors before us carry this injuntion to too great a Jatitude, 
when they propofe that it fhould be cultivated to the total 


negle& of manufactures and exterior commerce, through all 
fucceeding ages. 


* By preventing, or at leaft retarding the rife of manufa@tures 
within their provinces, the Americans will ftop the decadency 
of morals and public fpirit: for if manufactures bring gold into 
the ftates, they bring at the fame time a poifon which under- 
mines them. They refemble a number of individuals whofe 
nature and morals are at once corrupted : they form and aceuftom 
men to fervitude, and give in a republic a preponderance to 
Ariftoeratical principles, and by accumulating riches in a fmall 
number of hands, they caufe republics to incline to Anfteracy.’ 


That * manufactures form and accuftom men to fervitude,’ 
is a new doctrine in politics, not eafily reconcileable with ex- 
perience. Both manufactures and commerce, fo far from be- 
ing unfavourable to liberty, are, in reality, the moft effectual 
means of promoting it; and it is by the fpirit of independence 
which they have introduced, that, in our own country, the 
democratical part of the conftitution has rifen to its prefent 
importance, Ifthe Americans be expofed to any danger from 
Ariltocratical afcendency, they may experience it as much in 
agriculture as in the profecution of manufactures. For, un- 
Jeis they introduce an equal divifion of property, by an agrarian 
law, there will always remain a political influence attached to 
the proprietors of land, in proportion to the extent of their 
pofietiions. 

The authors next give a detail of the importations to be 
made from France into the United States, and of the wants of 
the United States, and the productions of France which cor- 
refpond tothem. ‘Three queftions are agitated in this part of 
the work. if. ¢ Is it proper for free America to cultivate the 
vine andto make wine ?? ‘The authors maintain the negative, 
and endeavour to prove that the viiie is an incommodious, and 
not a very lucrative property ; that wine at too low a price 
would be a dangerous production in republics; and that it is 
better to get wine from abroad. 2. *‘ Ought not free Ame- 
rica, in renouncing this culture, to give the preference to 
French wines??, This queftion the authors determine very 
laconically, by affirming, that the French wines are, without 
difpute, the moft wholefome and agreeable. 3. ‘ What means 
ought tobe taken to enfure them a preference?? They an- 
fwer, by meliorating the cultivation of the vine, improving 
the manner of making wine, and inftituting eftablifhments 
which would render the profits lefs precarious. For effectuat- 
ing thefe fevera] purpofes, different means are propofed. , 
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The importations to be made from France into the Ameri- 
can States, according to thefe authors, are wines, brandy, 
cloth, linens, filks, ribbands, filk ftockings, and various other 
articles ; among which, notwithfianding the warm exhortations 
given by thefe authors to the Americans againft the encou- 
ragement of luxury, we find gold and filver laces enumerated. 

We infert the following extract as it not only contains fome’ 
acknowlegements which are favourable to the Britifh woollen 
manufaétures, but juttifies the policy adopted by the legifla- 
ture, with refpect to the exportation of wool. ' 


¢ We owe little gratitude to thofe of our fpeculators, who firft, 
and atthe beginning of the revolution, difperfed our cloths in the 
United States. If one {park of public fpirit had animated them, 
they would have perceived the precious and honourable fervice 
which they were able to render to their country in thefe firft ad- 
ventures, by giving to the Americans a great idea of the ftate of 
our manufactures. Thefe people were well difpofed by the fuc- 
cour France yave them, to cherifh its inhabitants, to efteem their 
character, and receive their produciions. They were well dif- 
pofed to abjure the contempt and averfion with which the Englifh 
had infpired them fer their rivals and their produ@ions, and to 
give them the preference in every thing. Why has avarice, by 
a miferable calculation, rendered thele good difpofitions of no 
effect? Men were willing to gain, to gain greatly ; to make what 
is called a good ftroke, in taking advantage of the diftrefs of the 
Americans, and forcing them to take thofe commodities which 
were unfit for every other market, 

* This difhonefty has counterbalanced the fervice rendered 
them : for the imprudent and wretched young man, whofe throat 
is cut by an ufurer, owes him no acknowlegement, A greater 
evil to France has been the confequence—her cloths have loft 
their reputation in the United States. But let the Americans 
undeceive themfelves ; let them not attribute to the nation, the 
fault of a few individuals; let them not have a bad opinion of 
our cloths, becaufe fome bad ones have been fent tothem. The 
fame accident would have happened to Englifh cloths, if ing 
like cafe, there had been Englifh merchants avaricious enough 
and fo far ftrangers to the public good, as to fend their refufe ta 
the United States, 

‘ The Americans who come among us, ftudy the nature of 
the intercourfe, which we fhall one day have with the United. 
States ; they know that our manufaCturers poflefs all the means 
which give to Englifh cloths their reputation; that they make 
them in the fame manner, and that the fuperfines are fuperiorte 
thofe of England ; that in general dying is better underftood with 
us and carried to a greater perfection: im fhort that it depends 
but’ on fome circumftances, eafy to be got over, to make the 
cheapnefs of our workmanfbip affure us the prefezsence to the. 


Englifh with refpect to cloths, 
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¢ Why do our manufacturers. of cloths contend with fo grea 
a difadvantage againft thofe of England? It is here neceflary to 
develope the caufe 5 it is the furett means of encouraging go- 
vernment to take every meafure, which will, without extraordinary 
or forced expedients that are of fhort duration, reftore us to all 
the advantages we have received from nature. Confidence will 
be reftored tothe Americans when they fee the few obftacles we 
have to furmount. 

‘ Lord Sheffizld, in avowing the fuperiority of our fine cloths, 
and of their cheapnefs, obferves, that the greatet confumption 
of the Americans is of common cloths, with refpect to which 
France cannct enter into a competition with England. And he 
draws from it the judicious confequence, that the inconvenience 
of dividing the demands to compofe affortments, and the confi- 
deration of the {mall quantity of fine cloth neceflary to form them, 
will caufe thefe to be ordered in England, notwithftanding the 
advantage there would be in getting them from France. 

¢ But why fhould we not furnifh common cloths to the United 
States; we, whofe workmanfhip is at a lower price than that of 
the Englifh? It.is becaufe in common cloths, cheapnefs of the 
raw material is more effential than that of workmanfhip, and that 
the Englifh have wools not only better but cheaper than we have, 
And for why? Becaufe they gather their own wool, and that, 
except the wools of Spain indifpenfable to fuperfine cloths, far 
from ftanding in need of foreign wools, they can even fpare a 
confiderable furplus to other nations, notwithftanding the prodi- 
gious ufe they make of them in their own manufactures, whilit 
we are obliged to import from abroad more than one half of the 
wool neceflary to ours, which are, without comparifon, lefs nu- 
merous and confiderable than thofe of England.’ 


The authors afterwards enumerate the various articles which 
America may furnifh in return for importations from France. 
Thefe are, tobacco, fifth, whale oil, fpermaceti candles, corn, 
and flour; mafts, yards, and other timbers for the navy ; furs 
and fkins; rice, indigo, flax-feed, turpentine, pitch, tar, &c. 

From fevera] principles and arguments advanced by thefe 
authors in the courfe of this work, we cannot help fufpecting 
them to be a¢tuated with a defign of increafing the commercial 
interefts of France at the expence of thofe of America. But 
the United States are, probably, too fharp-fighted to be ren- 


dered the dupes of foreign artifice, in adjufting the eftablifhment 
of their own policy. 





The Temporal Government of the Pope’s State. 8v0. 45. 
Johnfon. 


[HE fpiritual defpotifm of the popes isa fingular phenome- 
non in politics, and the temporal government of their 
ftate is not lefsextraordinary. If the wifeft human inftitu- 
tions contain the feeds of their own diffolution, they as “ 
eed, 
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deed, fo plentifully diffeminated in the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
that it is farprifing they have not long fince produced the moft 
fatal effets. Yet this hierarchical government, involved in 
maxims apparently repugnant to found policy, and in fome 
particulars replete with abfurdity, has continued its exiftence 
through many centuries, in contradiction to the moft general 
calculations of political duration, The immenfe fums of 
money poured into Rome from all the catholic countries, have 
hitherto been fufficient to counterpoife all the defects of inter- 
nal cconomy; and the extreme veneration paid to the fove- 
reign of the country, on account of the fanétity of his cha~- 
racter, has counteracted thofe pernicious principles in the con- 
ftitution which no fecular authority alone could ever have 
effectually refifted. 

It appears, that in the decifion of all caufes, both’ civil 
and criminal, the ordinary judges are bound to the obfervance 
not only of all municipal edicts and ordinances enaéted from 
time to time by the refpective pontiffs, but of the Code of 
Juftinian, the Pandects, and other ancient Roman inftitutions, 
where they are not contradicted by the former. But the pope 
will fometimes avocate a particular caufe to himfelf. He is 
not bound to the obfervance of any written laws in his deci- 
fion, but may fuperfede them by his fupreme authority; and 
from this determination there is no appeal, 

He may likewife at his pleafure alter or annul the ediés 
of his predeceffors; but no particular refcript of the pope can 
conftitute a general rule or precedent of law, being always 
underitood to be limited to the precife cafe decided by it. 

In criminal canfes, the pope feldom interferes, though all 
fentences of condemnation muft be reported to him by the 
refpective judges, and his approbation obtained before execu. 
tion. But he can alter the punifhment, or pardon the delin- 
quent altogether if he pleafes; though perhaps there is no 
example of his aggravating the punifhment. 

In fome extraordinary cafes, and generally where a pub- 
lication of the crime might. produce fcaadal, the pope, by a 
private billet to the governor of Rome, will order an indivi- 
dual to bearreited, and fent to the gallies, without mentioning 
the crime, and only faying in general terms, ‘ Caufis nobis 
notis.” . 

In all matters of taxation, duties, and impofts, the pope 
is the only arbiter ; but this power feems to be of modern 
date. ‘ 

Our author informs us that the clear annual income of the 
apoftolical chamber, which conititutes all the pope’s revenues, 
may be eftimated at about three millions two hundred thoufand 
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Roman crowns, equivalent to about feven hundred forty-four 
thoufand one hundred and eighty-fix pounds fterling, ‘This 
income arifes from the following articles, viz. the farming of 
lands belonging to the chamber; the farming of certain taxes 
paid by the refpective communities or parithes in the ftate, 
the farming of the duties on wines and brandies, the tax upon 
all butchers meat confumed in Rome, the tax upon all wheat 
brought into Rome, the duties upon all foreign goods import- 
ed, and a lottery. 

Experience evinces, that all farming of taxes is oppreffive 
to the fubject as well as detrimental to the public treafury, 
in the pope’s ftate it has been eflimated, that not above two 
thirds of the fums really paid by the fubjects, ever get clear 
into the pope’s coffers, though perhaps this calculation is 
ynuch too favourable for the revenue. 

‘ihe mode of conducting the firlt of the above mentioned ar- 


ticles is extremely pernicious, as will appear from the follow- 
ing account, 


‘The farmers generally let the Jands in fmall lots to in- 
digent people, referving to themfelves a certain rent to be 
pals in kind, about a fixth part of the probable produce. They 
end them the feed corn, often of bad quality, which mult be 
repaid after reaping: but as the under-tenants have feldom a 
flock of cattle of their own, this is alfo ufually fupplied by the 
farmer, who exacts for the Joan about an Englith quarter of 
wheat for every ox yearly, and fo in proporticn for other cattle. 
_And though thefe rents and proportions vary in different pro- 
vinces, yet upon the whole this may be efteemed the medium. 
Hence it follows, that if the harveft proves fcanty, which is 
often the cafe, the poor under-tenant is totally ruined. The 
article of grazing is generally referved to the farmer alone, who 
keeps to himielf large tra&ts of pafture land for that purpofe.’ 
All the articles are liable to the exception of increafing the 
burden to the community; but the taxes on butchers meat, 
and on wheat, are intolerably burdenfome to the public in 
general, and to the poor in particular. ‘The tax on the for- 
mer of ,thefe articles'‘amounts to one-third of its value; and 
on the latter, to nine fhillings and fix pence fterling for every 
quarter of eight bufhels; or fourteen pence farthing per 
bufhel. The duties on “foreign commodities imported into 
Rome, amounts to twenty-nine per cent. on all drugs, fpices, 
{ugars, coffee, and tea; and to nineteen and a half per cent. 
on all other commodities. The latter is doubtlefs impofed 
injudicioufly, as it admits of no diferimination between arti- 
cles of luxury and thofe of neceflary ufe, 1 
The fcheme of the papal lottery is of a peculiar kind. The 
numbers are ninety in the whole, which are put into an urn, 
and 
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and five only drawn. Thefe five numbers determine the lot 
of all the adventurers, who are admitted to game for any fum 
they pleafe, as-low asa fingle bajoc, which is about the valve 
of a halfpeony. But they muft pay in proportion to the quan- 
tity of numbers, and the fum they wifh_to get, which are 
fpecified in the refpecive tickets. Though this lottery is 
beyond all others. difadvantageous to the adventurers, it is 
incredibie with what eagernefs it is reforted to by all ranks of 
people. 

Notwithfanding the immenfe revenues enjoyed by the. popes 
before the Reformation, they were not behind the other poten- 
tates of Europe in borrowing money upon the credit of the 
revenue. ‘This practice was begun by pope Clement VII. 
about the year 1527, when he inftituted public fands, called 
in Rome luoghi di monte, dividing the fums lent him inte 
a€tions, or lots, of one hundred crowns each. Sixtus V. in- 
ftituted an eafy and certain plan for paying the whole debt, in 
a manner which our author explains with great perfpicuity.; 
but inftead of being difcharged, the debts, which at that time 
did not exceed twenty millions, were increafed to fifty at the 
acceffion of the prefent pope; equal to about eleven millions 
fix hundred twenty-feven thoufand nine hundred pounds fters 
‘jing. The intereft, however, has been gradually lowered to 
three per cent. fo that from the pope’s revenues already {peci- 
fied, a million anda half muft be deduéted for intereft, which 
reduces his clear yearly income to one million feven hundred 
thoufand crowns; or three hundred ninety-five thoufand three 
hundred forty-nine pounds fterling. His neceflary expences, 
however, are very greats; and as fome muft always be allowed 
for new buildings, and other public works, of which every 
pope choofes to leave fome memorial, the annual difburfe- 
ments generally exceed the income, at leaft three hundred 
thoufand crowns, which muft of courfe increafe the public 
debt in the fame proportion. 

But there is an additional obje& of great importance in the 
papal finances, which forms as real a debt as any other what- 
ever, though not burdened with intereft. ‘This is the immenfe 
fum continually circulating in bank bills, called in Rome 
cedole, which, for want of cafh, pafs current in all payments 
in every part of the ftate. 

The limits of a Review will not permit us to givé a parti- 
cular detail of the political adminiftration of this country, 
which our author defcribes with great precifion; but the fol- 
lowing abftraét will afford a general idea of the incompetency 
of the pope’s government for the diftribution of juttice, {6 
eflential to the welfare of ort “Kate. 
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* One remarkable cireumftance diftinguifhes the minifters of 
this country from thofe of any other nation ; for though their 
offices imply nothing more than political or ceconomical ma- 
nagement, yet they are all magiftrates and judges, armed with 
authority to hear and d-termine all matters that happen within 
their refpective jurifdiction. For this purpofe, every one has 
his tribunal, and keeps an auditor,. whofe bufinefs is to hear 
the parties conteliing, read their pleadings, and report the 
whole in a fummary, which he draws up for the information of 
his principal. Sometimes the prelate himfelf hears the matter 
difputed by the lawyers, which is called the Audience of Infor 
mation, and is generally attended with violent gefticulation, 
much noife, and little decorum. 

But their juridical authority is not limited to caufes arifing 
between private individuals, fubject, in certain matters, to their 
particular jurifdiétion. The more extraordinary point is, that 
they are judges alfo of their own proceedings; infomuch that 
if, in the exercife of their minifterial authority, they fhould 
exceed the bounds of juftice, to the oppreflion or hardthip of 
any individual, there is no immediate remedy, but by inftitut- 
ing a law-fuit againft the name of the tribunal over which the 
minifter prefides, and he himfelf, who has been the caufe of 


the grievance, is the fole judge to determine whether he has 
done right or wrong. 


‘ This is what they call their giuri/dizione privativa, or ex- 
clufive jurifdition. It muft be owing to fome extraordinary 
infpiration if the judge ever determines againft his own pro- 
ceedings; yet there is no remedy but waiting his decifion with 
patience, fometimes a year, or two, and then appealing to 
another tribunal, whereof the fame judge is always a compo- 
nent member, and all his colleagues juft in the fame fituation 
with himfelf, that is, minifters and judges in their refpective 
departments.” 


Among the numerous grievances felt by the inhabitants of 
-the papal territories, that which arifes from the curates of the 
refpective parifhes in Rome, is none of the leaft confpicuous. 
Thefe men, eighty-two in number, are immediately fubject 
to the cardinal-vicar, and are obliged, at leaft once a week, 
to report to him the behaviour of their parifhioners with re- 
fpe& to religion and morals. Their reports have fo much 
weight, that no other enquiry is thought neceffary ; fo that it 
is a dangerous circumftance to be upon indifferent terms with 
the curate, who can eafily ruin any perfon or family he pleafes. 
They are generally men of low extraction, little or no learn- 
ing, fometimes vicious, and often malignant. 

Nothing can afford a ftronger proof of the weak policy of 
the papal government than the tyrannical laws of the Annona, 
which have reduced the flate of agriculture to fo low an ebb, 
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that the people are often in danger of flarving for want of 2 
fufficient quantity of corn. 

‘ The firft and great pervading law of this abominable in- 
ftitution ({ays our author) is, that no corn whatever can be ex- 
ported, but by the prefect of the Annona, or by his leave; nor 
can it even be removed from one parifh to another without his 
confent, unlefs it be to convey it to Rome. If any corn be 
found tranfporting from one parifh to another, in any road that 
does not lead dire&ly to Rome, it may be feized as contraband, 
and confifcated to the ufe of the Annona. Neither is it law- 
ful to fell corn to an individual, whenever the prefe& pleafes 
to order the proprietor to keep it at his difpofal. 

‘ Immediately after the harveft be got in, every proprietor of 
corn is obliged to deliver in to the Annona, an exact account 
upon oath of the quantity he poffefies, and where it is depo- 
fited. If any part of it be concealed, or tranfported elfewhere, 
it is confifcated. In fhort, the prefect is abfolute mafter of all 
the corn produced in that extenfive part of the ftate fubje& to 
his jurifdiction. 

¢ The annual confumption of the city of Rome, is about one 
hundred and fifty thoufand quarters, the major part of which 
is, from time to time, bought up by the prefe&t, at whatever 
prices he pleafes; for though he does not exprefsly oblige the 
proprietors to fell at his price, yet he does the fame thing in 
effe&, by prohibiting them from felling to any other buver. 

‘Sometimes he will tie up their hands in this manner, till 
the next harveft, without declaring pofitively whether he will 
buy it or not, and perhaps at laft declaring in the negative. 
ft is true, he does not always prohibit them from felling to 
others, or order them to keep theii corn at his difpofal (which 
is the fame thing) but he may do it whenever he pleafes.’ 

The impolicy of this ecclefiafical government is not con- 
fined to the difcouragement of agriculture, but extends, as if 
ftudicufly devifed with the worft defign, to the fuppreffion 
likewife of all commercial induitry, Not only corn and pulfe 
of all kinds are prohibited from exportation, but every other 
produ& of the country, except wool. Every article not in- 
cluded in the arbitrary jurifdiction of the Annona and Grafcia, 
lies at the mercy of the cardinal.chamberlain, without whofe 
licence nothing can be exported. It is exceedingly difficult, 
if not impoffible, to obtain fuch licence ; and even if it fhould 
be granted on any particular petition, fo long a time is taken 
up inthe application, that the opportunity and feafon for exe 
portation are generally loft. | 

This treatife concludes with an attempt to account for the 
peculiar infelicity of the papal government upon the principle 
of ecclefiaftical apathy. The author obferves, that the Ro- 
man catholic clergy being prohibited from marrying, and be- 
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ing likewife a feparate body, have interefts diflin& from the 
teft of fociety, and are lefs infuenced than other men by the 
tender and fympathetic affections: They degenerate, there- 
fore, into felfifhnefs, and forget all care of others; and of 
pofterity. Whether this fuppofition fally folves the pheno- 
mena; we fhall not at prefent enquire; but it is certain that 
the author has delineated the genius of the papal government 
with great exactnefs and perfpicuity. The account he gives 
of this fubjeét is the moft explicit and fatisfattory we have 
hitherto feen ; and it is interfperfed with fuch judicious re. 
fleCtionss as riot only render his information more interefting, 
but imprefs us with a favourable opinion of his political dif- 
cernment. 





Vacunalia: confifting of Effays in Verfe, on various Subjects, with 
Some Tranflations. By the reve Edward Daviess 8vow 45. 
fewede Robinfons. 


HE firft poem in this Collection is entitled an ‘Ode to 
the Mufe,’ and opens in the following manner. 


Pale Avarice—pain’d with endiefs thirft! 
And all thy train by furies nurft— 

Grim Difcord, with her double tongue ; 
Mad Guilt, with bofom-vipers flung ; 
Envy, fell fiend, that fquints awry ; 
And wakeful Care, with hollow-eye! 
Hence—from my peacerul walks !remain, 
In fome devoted traitor’s brain ; 

Or, when th’ inceftuous wretch you find, 
Fill with golden dreams his mind, 

While pirates, from the neighbouring fhore, 
Rifle all his hoarded ftore. 

Notorture of the barbed dart, 

Nor poifon rankling at the heart, 

Not crags that burn with fulphur dire,. 
Not whirlwinds of tempeftuous fire, 

Not floods of torrent lead, that fwee 

The damn’d to boiling eddies deep, 

Can fet a keener edge on pain 

Than difappointed luft of gain : 

The tullen hopes of confcious minds, 

And what repenting Vengeance finds. 

The author here ‘ feems to apprehend a world of figures’ ;- but 
we can trace no peculiar refemblance in this Ode to the poetical 
compofitions of the fixteenth century, in ‘ the ta/fe’ of which it 
is faid to have been written. Some of the allegorical perfons 
may, indeed, have their prototypes in Spencer or Milton, but 
they may likewife be traced in the compofitions of a long feries 
of jucceeding poets down tothe prefenttime. An ode can fcarcely 
exif without fome of the family being introduced in;it. Thefe, 
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in the opening lines, are fketch’d with ftrength.and fpirit ; fome 
other parts of our quotation, particularly the two lait lines, will 
not imprefs the reader with any very favourable ideas of Mr. 
Davies’ clearnefs and perfpicuity.. Yet foon after we meet with 
others, though not quite unexceptionable, extremely pleafing 
and picturefque. 


¢ Gay-dimpling o’er the fpangled ftreams, 
While zephyr plays with Pzean’s beams, 
Divine companion! lovely Mufe! 
Come, and thy balmy fweets infufe! 
Fair Leifure’s child! ferenedelight ! 

O come, and blefs my longing fight! 
Come, fweeter than the breath of morn, 
Gliding e’er the hay or corn ; 

Fairer than the folarray, 

Expanding on the virgin day! 

Let gentle {miles adorn thy cheek, 
Like fober evening, calm and meek 
And fold thy robe of charming green, 
Such as in yonder field is feen. 

Thy treffes bound with lovely blue, 
Dipt in Hefper’s frefheft hue. 

And bring the choral virgin band 5 
Let fportive Fancy near thee ftand, 
Deck’d in her luxuriant pride; 
Sedately thoughtful by her fide, 

Let folemn Meditation move, 

And Pity—melting into love, 

With the firm bofom’s mutual truft, 

And Confcience, fpite of intereft, juft ; 
Young Mirth—in thoufand liveries dight, 
And Innocence in {nowy white. 


The principal poems, exclufive of that mentioned above, are, 
an Irregular Ode to Refignation. Owen, a mock heroic poein. 
The Jail, another of the fame caft. A tranflation of Fenelon’s 
beautiful Ode to Solitude; anda verfion of the firft book of 
Offian’s Temora. In the preface to it, Mr. Davies expreffes a 
with that the fame author who had fo ably tranflated Fingal, 
would undertake the other works of the Celtic Homer; and he 
fuppofes that the mcafured profe into which they are now ren. 
dered, is the caufe why fo many readers diflike them: we rather 
confider it as a principal reafon why they are fo much admired. 
It unites fimplicity ey loftinefs in fo peculiar a manner, fo for- 
cibly ftrikes the feeling mind, that, like the facred writings, it 
feets incapable of receiving any additional embellifhment from 
the harmony of numbers. We agree with Mr. Davies, that the _ 
imitators of Offian’s ftyle have been remarkably unfuccefsful 5 
which alone is no weak argument in favour of its intrinfie 
excellency. His preface to this tranflation contains many fenfi- 
ble obfervations, the tranflation however poffeffes but little poes 


tical merit. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


Memoires d Agriculture D’Occonomie rural & domeftique, publiées 
par la Saciets Royale d’ Agriculture de Paris. Trimeftre d Eté 
1786-¢-Trimefire d’ Hyver 1787. S8voe Paris. 2 Vols. 


W* are forry that we have been prevented from refaming 
thefe important works, from the irregularity i in which 
we have received them ; but we fhall exert our beft endeavours 
to fupply the defects. The former numbers occurred in our 
LXIVth volume, p. 466. 

It has been fufpected, though we think without reafon, that 
the ley with which wheat or other grain is impregnated to pre- 
vent the ruft, may have been fometimes injurious to the health. 
In the firft number we, therefore, find an arret to prevent the 
employment of orpiment, arfenic, cobalt, or verdigris in this 
manner. It was found alfo, that the fearcity of fodder and the 
dearnefs of corn, drove the farmers to employ fubitances not 
ufually fuppofed to be adapted to that purpofe. The abbé 
Brelugue gave the fociety an account of his employing cuttings 
of the vine as fodder, after they had been dried and were 
fitto burn. They are moiftened, bruifed, or ground, and then 
given to the cattle and to horfes. M. D’Ufficux reported to 
the fociety his procefs of cultivation at Brie: he was perfuaded 
of the utility of cultivating lucerne in a field which was not left 
to fallow, and deftined to fupport numerous herds, and found 
#t to fucceed. The abbé Diquemare communicated a memoir, 
in which he fpeaks of the utility of manuring, not only with 
fea-fhells, but with the fea-plants and the animals themfelves. 
M. Parmentier has enquired, in a feries of experiments into 
the different methods employed by the Indians of preparing 
fermented liquors from maize ; he found that he could procure 
excellent beer from it.’ More water was required in the vat, 
it foftened with greater diiculty than barley, and required 
more time in the procefs of malting. Oar author fufpects that 
beer of this kind is better adapted to exportation, and more 
wholefome, fince he thinks it more aperient and antifcorbutic. 
The beer exported from France uiually comes from Holland. 
M. Taflart’s experience affords us many receipts againft the’ 
raft in corn, which is undoubtedly infectious: the chief reme- 
dy is lime-water. M. Villars produced a {pecimen of filk fur- 
nifhed by worms kept in Paris, and the places adjacent, together ' 
with fome Jeaves of the black and white .mulberry-tree : 
he greatly prefers the black. Thefe fpecimens were more- 
equable and perfect than the beft Chinefe filk. An ac-’ 
count was received from M. Collingnon, from St. Catherine’s, 
near the Brazils. He is gardener in M, de la Peyroufe’s thip, 

and gives a pretty favourable account of the fruit-trees carried - 

out in that-voyage to enrich diftant colonies, and particularly 

the [fle of France. Meff. Tillet and Defmarets give an crm 
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of the inftrument fubmitted to their examination, called the 
tarare, to clean wheat, particularly to feparate it from the ca= 
rious part. The inftrument was invented by the fieur Perrin, 
and has obtained their approbation. M. le Breton has givea 
a report of corn three times reaped, which was again in ear. 
M. Forgeroux de Bondaroy communicated a cafe of the bite of a 
viper, cured by the internal and external ufe of volatile alkali, 
a method which would probably have been ineffectual, if the 
viper had been of the poifonous kind. M. Parmentier furnifh- 
ed fome obfervations on the {mut of maize, which arifes froma 
flefhy tumor on the ftalks or leaves: it is not very injurious, 
and feems to be produced by an excefs of fap. The Intendant 
communicated a method of clearing wheat from the duft of its 
caries. M. de Ribaucourt fuggefted a method burning bitu- 
minous mofs, fo as to be ufeful as a manure: the plan feemsto 
be approved of by Meff. Fourcroy, Parmentier, and Cadet de 
aux. 

The firft memoir in this valume is written by M. Céré, 
communicated by the duke de Rochefoucaud, on the culture of 
rice in the Ifleof France. After mentioning the different kinds 
of corn cultivated in that ifland, he confiders rice an object 
of no little importance, fince it is comparatively more nutritious 
than wheat. It anfwers very well in the Ifle of France, which 
is rainy and marfhy ; it particularly loves a light, ftrong, freth 
foil; the defeéts in the ground may be remedied by manpre, 
but the beft manure is rain water. The thermometer in the 
fhade near the fea in that ifland, is ufually at about 25 degrees 
(90 of Fahrenheit). In the fun about 40° (125°), at Port Louis 
it rifes in the fhade to 28° (95°), and never finks below 12° 
(59°)- 

The report of the commiffioners appointed to examine M. 
Tillet’s experiments on the means of preventing the caries of 
wheat, is very favourable to his method. The grainis wafhed 
till it leaves the water clear, and is then immeried into a lixi- 
vium of cauftic alkali. | 

M. Dantic’s memoir on the caterpillar which deftroyed the 
vines in Argenteuil in 1786, is very curious: it is the genus 
prealis of Fabricius, the tortrix of Linnzus, and is a new 
pecies, 

The memoir on the means of augmenting, in a given f{pace, 
the number of trees and the production of leaves and fruit, by 
M. Daubenton, is very important. It is not eafy to abridge his 
method ; but it confifts in afforting the trees, fo that the dwarfs 
which will not rife to the ramifications of thofe next in height, 
fhall be placed very near to them, and the trees of a mean height 
near to thofe of a higher trunk. The leaves, which in France, 
are often ufed as fodder, will not, in this way, impede each 
other’s growthe . 

The prefident de la Tour d’Aigues has inferted an effay on 
the decoy of birds of paffage, a diverfion in Provence, There 
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are fome curious obfervations in natural hiftory in this memoir ; 
one particular we fhall mention : a falcon of the king of France 
was let loofe at a woodcock in Paris, they flew to Malta, and 
were both found dead there within twenty-four hours. The 
‘tefe, a provincial word found in no dictionary, pretty nearly 
‘anfwers, from the defcription and plates, to our decoy, only that 
it is not connected with water. 
The next memoir is by M. le Blond, on the method of fow- 
ing and preferving maize in South America: this feems to be a 
very convenient method, and very practicable in the warmer 
parts of Europe, where it is chiefly wanted ; but we cannot 
abridge it. 

M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy’s obfervations on cyprefies, and 
the advantages of cultivating them, follow M. le Blond’s me- 
‘moire Cyprefs is a wood very hard and almoft incorruptible: 

at leaft it perifhes very flowly in air or water. It is fappofed to 
prevent, or drive away bugs, if beds are made of it; but its 
{mell is fo ftrong, that it will probably drive away fleep alfo. 
We are forry that our limits will not permit us to give a longer 
account of this article, which contains a complete natural hif- 
tory of the cyprefs, and much claffical erudition. We mutft 
not, however, omit obferving, that it is found to furnifh fome 
ufeful dyes. | 

M. Hadancourt’s memoir is on rearing heifers. This isa 

fubje& of great importance in perfecting the different kinds 
of bullocks ; and among other circumftances, the author 
with great propriety points’out the neceflity of attending to 
their native places, that they may be fuited with a proper foil. 

The quinoais an alimentary plant, indigenous in the temperate 

parts of South America, and was the chief farinaceous fubfiftence 
of the inhabitants, before corn was introduced. ™. le Blond 
defcribes its cultivation and its ufe. It is of the family of the 
atriplex, and the genus chenopodium : it has never yet vegetated 
“in Europe. ‘There is a white anda red kind, but the former is 

preferred: the colours are thofe of the feeds. 3 
The baron de Coarfet’s meteorological obfervations for July, 
Auguft, and September, with Mefl. Thouin and Bruffonet’s 
‘ obfervations, made in the different cantons of the generality of 
Paris, during the fame months, conclude this volume. Each 

article is incapable of abridgment. | 

The number for the winter of 1787, comprehending January, 
February, and March, commences with a lift of new correfpond- 
“ing members. M. Parmentier, in January, communicated a 
letter from M. Hell, in which he defcribes the method employ- 
ed in Alfatia of fattening ¢attle with the hufks, or, what is 
called in cyder countries, the mock of raifins. It is mixed 
with chopped reed, tarnips, carrots, and potatoes. M. Thou- 
in defcribes the method of cultivating violets ;° particularly the 
double ones, which produce no feed, and of increafing them 
by fuckers. He points out, nog only the advantages derived 
. : Sie. | from 
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from the fale of ornamental flowers, but of various preparations 
made from them, in which they are efteemed as valuable as 
orange flowers. M.de Rouville has communicated his obfer- 
vations on the mode of culture, in the neighbourhood of Mal- 
herbes, which he has found to be ufeful, without allowing of 
Fallows. It is defcribed more at length than is ufual in the 
hiftory of a foreign fociety. M. Thouin has reported many 
obfervations on the cupreffus foliis acacia, on the iglans olive- 
formis, and the diofpyros Virginiana of Linnzus: ‘the two lat 
are found in Louifiana. / The firft chiefly in marfhy and-inun- 
dated grounds, from the Miffifipi: like the other cypreffes, ir 
is almoft incorruptible. The iglans is a kind of nut-tree, and 
loves dry rather than fwampy places. Its nuts are delicious, 
and its wood is very flexible. The diofpyros is the medlar of 
Louifiana, but the fruit whan ripe is of a deepifh orange-colour : 
with meal, a medicine for the flux is prepared from it. The 
beft fituation for it, is the gloomy moift ground of thick forefts: 
it is a corruptible wood, though firm at firft, and ufed only on 
urgent temporary occafions. The abb¢ Commerill having been 
much engaged in fimplifying the culture of the red beet, com- 
municated to the fociety the means he employed to diminith 
the expence of labour. M. le Breton has given an account of 
an obfervation by no means fingular, though ftyled fo: viz. 
eais of corn of different degrees of maturity in the fame field. 
This arifes when the vegetation is checked after the growth of 
the moft vigorous feeds, by along drought, which is fucceeded 
by. rain, for the rain brings up the weaker feeds. In this in- 
ftance there were more than twocrops. The Englith farmers 
find no great inconvenience, if the harveft is not catching. 
They wait till the earlieft ears are fully ripe, and fuffer the corn 
to remain losg onthe ground. In the prefent harveit we have 
feen many initances of this kind. M. Dorthes informs the So- 
ciety that the clematitis flammula, though an efcharotic when 
frefh, is a wholefome and agreeable fodder when dried. He 
gives {ome directions for propagating a plant which many far- 
mers wifi to deftroy. M. le Breton prefented fome fpecimens 
of paper manufactured from the bark of the paper mulberry-tree 
of China, (morus papyrifera Lin.) It was made from the 
young shoots of the tree which grows in the garden of marihal de 
Noailles: the workmen fpeak of it with much applaufe. 

Thefe are the obfervations in the hiftorical part of this tri- 
meftre ; we next proceed tothe memoirs. The firftis a defcrip- 
tion of a furnace, in which bricks, tiles, and other pottery may 
be burnt with great ceconomy, by the prefident de la Tour 
d’Aigues. The great object of this furnace is to procure in- 
combuttible floors. 

M. Fougeroux de Blavau next adds obfervations on a method 
which may be employed to drain an inundated country. This 
method was fuggefted by feeing water fall into a well, and 
finding fome interma! paflage, fince the well was not filled. He 
oe R 2 thinks; 
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thinks this plan with proper attention would be often fuccefsfuls 
but it would not be fo genetally ufeful as he fufpedts. 

The author of the next memoir, M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy, 
in his comparifon of the profit of the March grains, oats, and 
barley, gives the preference to oats, fince the product is more 
confiderable, and it does not impoverifh the ground fo much. 
Where manure is plenty and cheap, barley may be preferable. 

The firft memoir on the analyfis of geoponic earths, by Meff. 
de Fourcroy and Haffenfratz is very important. A pound of 
the firft ftratum which they examined, gave 2 drams 2 grains 
of dung not decompofed, 1 dram 6 grains of flinty earth, 18 
grains of felenite, 9} grains of fixed air, 2 ounces 2 drams 40 
grains of thick oil, 5 ounces 5 drams 28 grains of water, oil and 
probably volatile alkali, 18.16 grains of coaly matter in fixed 
air, 54.28 grains of decompofed water, 2 drams 17 grains of 
coaly inflammable air, 3 ounces of coal confumed by the roaft- 
ing, 1 dram 14 grains of clay, 58 grains of calcareous earth, 
go grains of calx of iron and manganefe mixed, 2 grains of 
calx of manganefe, 3 ounces 6 drams 19 grains of flinty frag- 
ments, 4.06 grains loft without notice. 

The eflay on the culture of the larch-tree, in the northern 
provinces of France, by M. Tour D’Aigues is very ufeful. 
The wood is hard, equally durable, and lefs heavy than the 
oak; it bears the damp well, and as its fibres are trait, has no 
tendency to bend ; it isvery ufeful alfo for cafks. Our author 
gives the beft methods of raifing and managing this apparently 
advantageous tree. 

The obttacles to folding fheep, which the marquis de Guerchy 
endeavours to obviate, are chiefly connected with the cuftoms 
and government of France. 

The difeafe of cattle which M. Chabert defcribes, is called 
the maladie de bois, the difeafe of the woods, as it chiefly oc- 
curs in forefts, and particularly in thofe where the trees prevent 
the growth of plants by their thick foliage. The caufe feems 
to be the great aflringency of fome of the young fhoots, which 
the cattle, particularly bullocks, horfes, and deer, eat from the 
want of other foods; for this difeafe more frequently occurs in 
forefis of oaks than of other trees. The effects are undoubtedly 
a want of moifture, and in fome refpects thofe of {curvy arifing 
trom fubftances not alimentary. For the fymptoms and cures we 
muft refer to the work, which gives in general a very corre 
and judicious account of both. 

The memoir on madder, by M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy, con- 
‘tains fome account of the different {pecies of rubia, indigenous 
in France, with the plants moft nearly connected to it, in a na- 
tural order. He withes to point out fome proper fubititute for 
the foreign madder, which may be procured in his own country; 
but nothing is yet afcertained. : 

The marquis. de Turgot offers fome remarks on thofe orange 
trees called hermaphrodites, which produces fruit refembling 
in 
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in part an orange and in part a lemon. It is produced by th® 
unjon of grafts, but the peculiarity is loft by age. The mar- 
guis fuggeits fome experiments to explain this fingularity more 
perfectly. 

The prefident de la Tour d’Aignes defcribes the Florence 
filk-worm which fpins three times in one year; it is called 
bacco di Trevolti, The worm and the cones are {mall; three 
are equal to two of the larger common worms, 

The feeds of the great fun-flower, fays M. Cratté de Pelluel, 
are alimentary to men and cattle, and afford oil: the ftalks 
will fupport beans, the leaves fatten and increafe the milk of 
cows. The young tops are ufeful as food, and the leaves as 
dye-ftuff. Above a!l, this plant may be increafed very fait, 

M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy next defcribes the frame proper 
for raifing the plants from hot countries ; but this defcription 
we cannot abridge. In the following memoir the prefident de 
Ja Tour d’Aigues recommends the cultivation of the caper-plant, 
which is originally from Afia, and points out the beft method 
of fucceeding : fhade and cold are only to be avoided. The 
marquis de Goufher’s memoir on the hyacinth follows ; but this 
we have noticed in our Foreign Intelligence. 

M. de la Bergerie de Blenau, who finds great advantages in 
the culture of trefoil, has been deterred from it only by its ree 
quiring fo long drying, He has fince dried it in the barn, laid 
on different ftrata of wood and ftraw, to admit of free paflage 
of air with advantage, 

The next memoir by the abbé le Febure, is on the manage- 
ment and utility of the burnet. It is in a great meafure taken 
from the Englifh authors, and to abridge it would convey little 
novelty to our Englifh agriculturifts, who would with only to 
detra&t fomewhat from the high encomiums beftowed on it. 

The prefident de la Tour d’Aigues has communicated a me- 
moir on the oxen of Camargue, a diftrict depending on Provence, 
full of lakes, where the cattle are excellent; but this depends 
only on circumftances, for when, fome years fince, the te 
was deftroyed and replaced from Auvergne, they were found to 

offefs the fame properties. ‘They are a violent and a furious 
race, and the different methods of managing them almoft furpafs 
our belief, if they were not well authenticated. . When tamed 
in part, for they are feldom entirely tamed, they are very fer- 
viceable. 

’ M. Daubenton’s obfervations on the great tree of Chili (pi- 
nus bafilaris) are very curious. The defcription of the ftru€ture, 
which is fingular, cannot be properly underitood without the 


plates. It produces a femi-tranf{parent refin, which burns with- 


a greyifh fmoke, and gives out the {mell of frankincenfe. The 
wood makes good mafts for fhips. 

The meteorological obfervations for the winter months, Ja- 
nuary, February, and March, made in Lower Poitou, by M. 
Gallot, and in the Bolonnois by the baron de Courfet, conclude 
the volume. R 3 FQ- 
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(Continued, from p. 154+) 


HE filence which has prevailed on the continent refpecting. 
the count de Buffon, is.remarkable. ‘ The learned 
world, fays a late author, is ftruck with aftonifhment: it can 
hardly believe the lofs real, and requires fome repofe before it 
can undertake the tafk of praife.’ "This is a little too ftrong. 
language to be ufed on the death of a man whofe age almoit 
reached 81. We fhall collect, however, a few of the mott 
important anecdotes of his life; they will not delay us long, 
and we cannot give a better introduétion to the novelties of na- 
tural hiftory, which we purpofe to relate. 

Georges Louis le Clerc, count de Buffon, was born at Mont- 
bard, in Burgundy, the 7th of September, 1707: his father 
was a counfellor of the parliament of Dijon, and the fon was 
deftined to the fame office, if {cience had not drawn him away 
from the law. He ftudied at Dijon; and his eager aftivity, 
his acutenefs, penetration, and robuft conftitution, fitted him, 
to purfue bufinefs and pleafure with equal ardour. His early 
paffion was for aftronomy, and the young Le Clerc was never, 
without Euclid in his pocket. At the age of twenty, he went 
with an Englifh nobleman and his governor to Italy; but he 
overlooked the choiceft remains of art, and, amidit the ruins 
of an elegant and luxurious people, he firft felt the charms 6f 
natural hiftory, whofe zealous and fuccefsful admirer he after-, 
wards provec. On his return to France, he fought, on fome 
occafional quarrel, with an Englifhman, whom he wounded, 
and was obliged to retire to Paris. He thére tranflated New- 
ton’s Fluxions, from the Latin, and Hales’ Statics from the 
Englifh, into the French. language, He afterwards came to, 
England, at the age of twenty-five; and this journey concluded 
his travels: he ftaid here about three months. At the age of. 
twenty-one, he fucceeded to the eftate of his mother, which 
was valued at about 300,000 livres (above 12000 pounds fterling) ; 
and he was one of thofe whofe eafy or affluent circumilances urge 
on literary purfuits, and clear the path of fome of its thorns. 
Perhaps this was the period of his retirement to Montbard, 
where he fpent much time, and where his leifure was little in- 
terrupted; while in the capital, his office of ‘intendant of the 
king’s garden and cabinet, engaged much of his time. He, 
Joved company, and was partial to the fair; but he loved glory 
more. He {pent fourteen hours every day in ftudy ; and, when 
we examine the extent of his knowledge, and the number of 
his works, we wonder at his having executed fo much, even in 
this time. At five in the morning he retired toa pavilion in 
his vait gardens, and he was then inacceflible. This was, as 
prince Henry of Pruffia called it, the cradle of natural hiftory ; 
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but fhe was indifferently accommodated. The walls were naked, 
an old writing-table, with pen, ink, and paper, and an elbow 
chair of black leather, were the only furniture of his ftudy. 
His manufcripts were in a cabinet in another building, and he 
went occafionally from one to the other. The eras of Buffon’s 
works are pretty well known. When each was finifhed, it was 
put afide, in order that he might forget it, and he then returned 
to it with the feverity of acritic. He was anxious to have it 
perfpicuots ; and if thofe to whom he read his works, hefitated 
a moment, he changed the paffage. The works of others he, 
at laft, read like Magliabechi, the titles, the contents, and 
the moft interefting parts; but he read M. Neckar’s Compte 
Rendu, and the Adminiftration of the Finances, at length: he 
fpoke of them alio with no little enthufiafm. His favourite 
authors were Fenelon, Montefquieu, and Richardfon. 

M. de Buffon’s converfation was unadorned, rarely animated, 
but fometimes very cheerful. He was exact in his drefs, par- 
ticularly in dreffing his hair. He fat long at table, and then 
feemed at his eafe. His converfation was, at this time, un- 
embarraffed, and his guefts had frequently occafion to notice 
fome happy turn of phrafe, or fome deep reflection, — His coms 
plaifance was very confiderable: he loved praife, and even praifed 
himfelf, but it was with fo much franknefs, and with fo lit- 
tle contempt of others, that it was never difagreeable. Indeed, 
when we confider the extent of his reputation, the credit of his 
works, and the attention with which they were always received, 
we do not wonder that he was fenfible of his own value.’ It 
would perhaps have difplayed a ftronger mind to have concealed 
it. His father lived to 93, and almolt adored his fon;' his 
grandfather to 87, and the fubject of our prefent obfervations 
exceeded only 80. Fifty-fix flones were found in his bladder ; 
but if he had confented to the operation, he might probably 
have lived longere One fon remains. Near a high tower, in 
the gardens of Montbard, he bas placed a low column, with 
the following infcription : 

Excelfe Torri 
Humilis Columna, 
Parenti fuo 
Fil. Buffon. 

Le Comte de la Cepede, in his defcription of the four lamps, 
fufpended in the temple of Genius, erected in the bofom of 
France, has given a pompous eulogy of Montefquieu, Voltaire, 
Rouffeau, and Buffon. We fhall conclude this fubje& by tranf- 
lating the laft.—* It was no longer night: a ftar, created by na- 
ture to illuminate the univerfe, fhone with majefty. His courfe 
was marked by dignity; his motion by harmony, and his 
repofe by ferenity: every eye, even the weakeft, was eager 
to contemplate it. From his car refplendent over the univerfe, 
he {pread his magnificence. As God inclofed in the ark all 
the works of creation, he collected on the banks of the Seine 
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the animals, vegetables, and minerals, difperfed in the four 
quarters of the giobe. Every form, every colour, all the riches 
and initin€&ts of the world were offered to our eyes, and to our 
underftandings. Every thing was revealed; every thing eno- 
bled ; every thing rendered interefting, brilliant, or graceful. 
But a funeral groan was heard—nature grieved in filence :— 
with Buffon the latt lamp was extinguithed.’ 
" Yet M. Cepede is not always a declamatory panegyrift : he 
has lately publifhed the firft volume of oviparous quadrupeds 
and, ferpents, of which the ¢ommiflioners, appointed by the 
Royal Academy at Paris to examine it, have made a very re- 
{pectful report. * The count,’ fay they, ° has pointed out ‘near 
twenty fpecies of oviparous animals, which have not been be- 
fore mentioned, or at leaft have not been claffed, or compared 
with attention. In the whole, he has deictibed one hundred 
and thirteen {pecies of oviparous quadrupeds. There’is a clear- 
nefs and a precifion, they fayy, defcriptions ; the different 
characters are well contraffed ssthe hiftorical part is detailed 
with judgment; and the author has taken great care to render 
his flyle agrecable, that he might give fome attraétion to tires 
fome and difgufting defcriptions.” ‘The name of oviparous 
diflinguifhes,’ fays our author, * this clafs ; but they have alfo 
no mamme, like the viviparous ; and, inftead of being cover- 
ed with hair, are enclofed in a fcaly cruft, a hard fhell, ‘fharp 
icales, tubercles of different fizes, or dakrd fkin covered with 
a vifcid fluid. Inftead of extending their limbs, they fold them 
up, arid put them out fo cautioufly, as {carcely to raife them- 
felves from, the ground, on which they feem rather to creep 
than to walk.’ They are, divided into animals with a tail, and 
without. The firft clafs contains the tortoifes, which are coe 
vered with a thell; and the lizards, which have no covering. 
The tortoifes are divided, 1{t, into thofe which have the toes 
of unequal length, and extended in the form of fins: this 
order contains fix {pecies. 2dly, Into fuch as have the toes 
very fhort and almoft equal: of this kind there ‘ate eighteen 
fpecies. The lizards have, .1ft, the tail flattened, with five toes 
on each fore-foot. This divihion contains the crocodiles, of 
which there are two new {pecies, and feme other lizards, in the 
whole eleven fpecies. The fecond divifion have a round tail, 
five toes on each foot, and the fcales elevated on the back, in 
the form of acreft: five fpecies. Thofe of the third have a 
sound tail five toes on the fore-feet, and fcaly bands under 
the belly: feven fpecies, The fourth are like the third; but 
without the bands: twenty-dne fpecies. In the fifth divifion, 
the toes are covered with feales, like the tiles on a houfe; 
three {pecies. There are but two fpecies in the next divifion, 
and thefe have only theee toes on the fore and hind-feet. In 
the feventh there is only one {pecies, the draco volans: it is 
diftinguithed by. membranes inthe form of wings. The fix 
ppeciee of the eighth divifion have three or four toes on the foxe- 
eet, and four or five on the hind ones, , The 
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The fecond clafs of oviparous quadrupeds are thofe whic 

have no tails: thefe are the frogs and the toads. The frogs are 
divided into two genera: the firft have a long head and body, 
with the one or the other angular: the fecond is diftinguifhed 
by their having vifcid cufhions under the toes. This clafs con- 
tains thirty-three fpecies. There are two divifions of biped 
reptiles, but each contains a fingle fpecies only: the firft comes 
from Mexico, and greatly refembles the chalcide. It has two 
feet before, half rings on the body and belly, and entire rings 
on the tail, which is very fiort. The only fpecies of the fe- 
cond divifion, M. Pallas found on the Wolga. It is called the 
fhelropufik: it has two feet behind, very near the anus ; a longi- 
tudinal thread on each fide of the body ; the foramina for hears 
jng, very large; the tail at leaft as long as the body. : 
* ‘The volume which contains the ferpents, we have not yet 
feen; but, in the mean time, we have received accounts of a 
new fpecies of ferpent, from the ifland of Java. The defcrip- 
tion, by M. Hornftedt, was read to the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm. This animal was difcovered in 1784, in a vatt fo- 
reft of pepper-trees, caught by a Chinefe, who carried it in a 
cleft ftick to Batavia. The fkin was preferved, and the fleth 
dreffed and eat by the Chinefe, who efteem it excellent meat, 
The belly was large, and contained four young ones, for the 
ferpent was a female. It had neither the fcuta and {quamz une 
der the belly and tail, nor the annuli and ruge. The tkin was 
covered’ with rough unequal tubercles; fo that it makes a new 
genus, which our author has called acrochordus, with the tri- 
vial name of Javanicus. The colour on the back was black ; 
under the belly white’; on the fides fpotted. The length of 
the body was about feven feet four inches, Englith; of the 
tail ‘eleven inches. : 

Of the infeéts we have many additional fpecies. It is with 

éat pleafure that we announce the mantiffa of Fabricius, which 
contains the difcoveries made fince 1781, when his fpecies of 
infects appeared. It was publifhed the latter end of laft year 
at Copenhagen, and contains a thoufand new fpecies, though 
there is reafon to fufpect that he has not inferted all the dif- 
coveries of Pallas and Thunberg, Of the genus fcarabzus 
there were one hundred and twenty-four fpeciés in the Syftema 
‘Entomologiz ; in 1781 there were one hundred and Sheyveights 
and now one hundred and eighty. ‘The fpecies of trox from 
‘three ‘and four are now fixe The melolonthz are at prefent 
eighty-nine : the trichii, thirteen: the cetoniz, fixty-nine: the 
bupreftes, ninety-one, &c. This mantiffa, we perceive, relates 
Only to the firft volume of the Species Infectorum. 

To facilitate the ftudy of entomology, we find a very ufefal 
affiftant: publifhed in Germany, in the German language, 
Nomenclator Entomologicus, It is in {mall quarto, and con- 
fiits of a fyftematic catalogue of all the infects known at prefent, 
with a complete lift of iynonyms, The author; to whom we 
ghia sai are 
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are indebted for a defcription of the papillons of Europe, has 
fubjoined fame difcoveries of his own. 
_. The memoir on the parts of the mouth of infects, read by 
Dr. Olivier to the Royal Academy at Paris, is the moft impor- 
tant work on thefe fubjects, From the ruminating to the car 
wivorous animal; from the eagle to the fparrow; from the 
ferpent to the tortoife; from the ray to the fole; from the 
whale to the dolphin ; from the fhell-fifh to the moiufca, there 
is not fo great a difference as between the mouths of a butterfly 
and. a beetle, a fly and a crab, a bug and an emmet, a bee 
and a fpidere The mouths of infects, fo important to their 
habits and manners of life, will probably contribute greatly 
' a0 elucidate their eeconomy. The long foft, flexible ig 
of the butterfly, for inftance, is only proper to extract the 
juices from flowers-; the flignte& membrane could not be pene- 
arated by it. The mouth of the bug, on the contrary, com- 
pofed of many fine, delicate, but folid parts, can pierce the 
fubfance of plants; or the fkin of animals,. The large, ftrong 
jaws of the fpider, armed with a firm and very fharp fling, are 
proper to feize and kill flies. The mouths of the loufe and flea 
are armed with a dart of extreme minutenefs, which is eafily 
jnfinuated into the fiefh of animals; and, at the fame time, in 
confequence of its. being perforated, acts as a fucker. , Inde- 
ndent of his iting, the wafp is armed with jaws, with which 
at divides the flowers, whofe juices he fucks. It employs them > 
alfo to divide and carry away the fublitances of which it builds 
its neft. Long, ftrong, dentated, pointed, and acute jaws, 
point out the coleoptere, which live by rapine, and are in a 
continual ftate of war with others... Large thick jaws, termi- 
nated by a fharp edge, point out infects which eat through 
wood, and other hard bodies. ‘Thofe which feed on leaves, 
have jaws lefs‘flrong, and theis edge more blunt. It is well 
known, that the fyftem of Fabricius depends on the parts of 
the mouth; but it is yet imperfe& and incorre&t. Our prefent 
author will contribute to correct its errors, and fupply its defects. 
He divides the mouths of infects into the upper lip (clypeus 
Fabricii); the under lip (labium F.); the mandibules, or up- 
per jaws, (mandibulz) ; the cheek bones (maxillz).; the hel- 
mets (galez); the feelers (palpi); the tongue (lingua); the 
beak (roftrum) ; the fucker (hauttellum) ; the trunk (probof- 
cis), .Thefe parts M. Olivier particularly defcribes: we need 
only fellow him in the defcription of the helmets, for the po- 
wlar meanings will give a.pretty exact idea of the other parts. 
The gaJez are {mall membranous parts placed on the outfide of 
each cheek-bone, in the family of the locuits, and almoit en- 
tirely coversit. It is on the exiftence of this part that Fabri- 
cius has eftablithed his fecond clafs, the ulonate. The galee 
are inferted ar the back of thefe bones, between them and the 
anterior feelers, They differ very little from a fimilar part in 
caleoptere, which is divided into two portions, they are only 
a litte 
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a little larger and thinner than in the coleoptere, and feem de- 
figned to hide and defend the other parts of the mouth, jointly 
with the lips. Our author illuftrates his defcription of thefe dif- 
ferent parts with plates, and defigns his memoir as an intro- 
duéiion to a fyftem of entomology, which we expect every 
day, founded on the diftinétions drawn from the fhape of the 
mouth; and this he thinks a better foundation for claflification. 
than the wings. We have enlarged, for many reafons, on this 
peg | rather more than our limits would allow, particularly 

s it gives fome account of the fyftem of Fabricfus, which is 
se much known in England, except among the moft intelli- 
gent entomologilis. 

While we are on this fubje&t, we may fhortly mention the 
fecond volume of the abbé Gilii’s tranflation of the Syftem of 
Nature, with plates, M. Forfter’s Enchiridion of Natural Hif- 
tory, and Krocker’s Fiora Silefiaca revovata. The firft is 
tranflated into Italian, and faid to be very ably exzcuted: this 
volume contains the third and fourth clafs of Linnzus. M.. 
Forfter’s work is an introductory manual, for the ftudents of 
the Linnzan fyftem, felefted from the moft approveéd authors ; 
and the Flora Silefiaca is local and partial: M, Krocker only, 
defcribes the plants of the nine firft clafles of Linnzus,. com- 
prehending fix hundred and nineteen individuals, of which 

fty-three are engraved, and has added the German names 
with the fynonyms, the ufeful and hurtful qualities of each 
plant. 

There is a pretty extenfive differtation on a hurtful plant, 
viz. the mandragora, publifhed in the Journal.of Natural Hif- 
tory, by M. Granier, of the Royal Academy of Nifmes. It 
is a pretty ftrong narcotic, and this quality, together with the 
fhape of its roots, have given occalion to many idle ftories. 
Our author hints at them, defcribes, with fufhcient accuracy, 
the white or the male plant, and the black or the female, with 
their different virtues. The narcotic power js faid to refide 
chiefly in the bark of the root; but we mention this work asa 
botanical one, for the medical virtues are colleéted from other 
authors, Its prolific virtue has given occafion to commentators 
to fuppofe that the dudain, faid to have removed the fterility 
of Rachel, in Genefis, was the mandragora ; but, in reality, 
it was a kind of melon: Calmet thinks it was an orange. 

A remarkable experiment has been lately made on the hya- 


cinth, Sy the marquis de Gouffier. He found that, if the 


root was reverfed in a glafs, fuch as they are puton to blow 
in rooms, the item would extend in the water, and the flower 
appear as perfect as in air. This author has given a long and 
particular account of the natural hiftory of the hyacinth, with 
a diffection of the roote The flower multiplies by fuckers, 
but it is varied by feeds. In the curious experiment which we 
have mentioned, the root was put into the glafs in November 
lait: it was of the blue kind catled the pafguins. The bulb, 
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from which the roots arife, was out of the water, which did 
not even reach to its middle. After three weeks, the vegera- 
tion camé on, and no roots appeared. By degrees, the leaves 
and the ftock appeared ; they increafed, and the flower flourifh- 
ed, as if it had been in the earth. ‘The end of the ftem 
feemed radiated, and the Icaves were a little Jonger than ordi- 
nary ; but they were of the ufual colour. The blue flowers 
were a little greenifh at the edge, according to cuftom, and 
when they were quite faded, they became white, with a tinc- 
ture of bine fcarcely vifible, He thought that he perceived, 
in the centre of the corolla, a violet point. The water was 
changed about the end of the month, becaufe it had a bad 
{mell, and the flowers began to putrify. In this experiment, 
the marquis fuppofes that the Mower drew its nourifhment 
from the interftices of the coats. The roots, therefore, appear 
to be of little ufe, except to retain the flower in the earth, and 
perhaps the hyacinth is really an aquatic, though to this opi-+ 
Hion there are fome objections, It will really putrify in wa- 
ter, if fuffered to remain after the flowers are gone, Our au- 
thor thinks, that the colour appearing in water, oppofes the 
received caufe of the colours of plants; but, in a glafs there 
mnuft be light; and it only proves, that light does not lofe its 
¢hemical qualities by refra¢tion, and pafling through water. 
Many parts of the bulb are undoubtedly not neceflary to the 
flant, and itis probable that the roots do not abforb, for they 
do not carry a colouring matter into the body of the bulb. 
Parts of it may be cut off, if the principal roots are not in- 
fered, and the bloom is not prevented, ‘The marquis de Sr. 
Simon thinks the radical fibses excretory veffels; but from the 
taft experiment, this is not probable. The leaves feem to 
perform that office. No other bulbous plant will vegetate with 
the bulb in the water, and the rootsin the air. The hyacinth 
flourifhes with particular vigour, in Holland, becaufe, as our 
author thinks, it is always furrounded with vapour. It fails 
in France, becaufe, while they give it the foil of Holland, 
they do not give it the moift air. ‘The fun burns it too much. 
We purpofed, in this botanical arrangement, to have given 
fome account of Pallas’s Flora Roffica; but we perceive it will 
¢arry us too far, and a work of this magnitude and {plendour 
requires a diftinét article, : : 

~ As we rife in the fcale of beings, we muft mention fome cu- 
rious remarks on a fea anemone, which fell from the abbé 
Dicquemare’s pocket-book. It was thirteen years ago that 
the abbé faw thefe animals divide themfelves, as it were, to 
form their fucceffors. He faw this in his fourth fpecies; and, 
after a long carefyl attention, he {aw it lately in a variety of 
his fecond. It was a fmall animal, and divided itfelf into four 
unequal flips, which formed a wound of near one quarter of 
its original circumference, which is about three inches. Yet 
this enormous wound healed, and the young ones were, after 
-_ et eels age a, ee fome¢ 
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fore time, found alfo, for the middle of thefe flips fwelled, 
and the ends retracted, till they had affumed a convex forme 
One of thefe young ones appeared to have two mouths, and 
they all feemed to feel, in thefr limited habitation, thofe 
changes of the atmofphere which agitate the fea, for they were 
often prematurely reftlefs, and in motion. The mother feemed 
to fix herfelf on the wounded part. Our author, with a land- 
able attention, watched the growth of thefe peculiar animals, 
and defcribes it at length. He then endeavours to explain this 
extraordinary birth, and remarks that, in the more perfect 
animals, the young is, for a time, a part of the mother, and 
as it were torn from her. But this analogy is very diftant and 
very incomplete. 

There is another extract from the pocket-book of the fame 
author, which is exceedingly curious. It is the defcription of 
a white negrefs. The colour is a deadifh white, but the redder 
parts are of a brighter fanguine colour than ufual in thofe peor 
ple. Yet her hair, her features, and her walk, point out at 
once the diftin@tion. The hair is extremely woolly, of a colour 
a little more red than the wool of fheep. Her voice, however, 
is not fo gentle, her air fo timid, or her tkin.fo foft as thofe of 
negroes. She has not their {mell, is gay, lively, and agree- 
able. In her terror, her complaints were modulated in a Feal 
tune: this is not uncommon in Africa, and may point out an 
era of natural mufic, which a very refpectable author thinks 
might have been always obferved in the ruder ftates of every 
nation. ‘The abbé thinks that the colour of this girl is the 
original one, which again by accident appears, after it had 
been darkened by difeafe or filth, fo as to have tarnifhed the 
whole race. This young girl is about twelve years old. 

Another peculiar nation, the Patagonians, have oceafioned 
fome doubts and difficulties. It is now generally agreed, that 
in the fouthern parts of America, there is a race of very tall 
robuft men; bat they appear only occafionally on the fea-coatt, 
M. Odman, who has lately publifhed a fhort effay on this fub- 
ject, has collected what every author has obferved. ‘There is 
Jittle novelty in his colleétion, except what relates to the re- 
ports of two Frenchmen, Duclos Guyot and Giraudais, who 
faw them in 1766. They faw them more than once, and they 
received them with courtefy. They had a few European words 
and geitures, eat bread freely, though their favourite méats 
were the ‘fat of animals, and they never would touch wines 
They were clothed in horfe-fkin, and their arms were flings, 
which they ufed with great dexterity. Their fates are, large, 
their nofes flattened, mouths wide, teeth white, their bodies 
large and tees The robes (more properly the blankets) of 
the fmalleft Patagonian, put on a Frenchman of five feet feven 
inches, trained on the ground a foot and a half. This gives 
feven feet for the height of the fmallett. : ee 
3 | We 
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« We: may juft mention a curious work publifhing at Amfter- 
dam,’ by M. Vofmaer. It is a defcription of the uncommon 
animals and remarkable productions in the prince of Orange’s 
menagerie and cabinet. [t was begun in 1765, and thirty-one 
numbers were publifhed. The animals defcribed in thefe 
numbers were, the African boar; the fmall goat of Guinea; 
the baftard marmot of Africa; the flying fquirrel of India; 
the rattlefnake of Surinam ; the American trumpeter ; different 
halcyons of America and the Eaft Indies; the purple-red parrot 
of America; the fagittary, and bizaam cat of Africa; the flug- 
gard of Bengal; the whiftling monkey of America; the ich- 
neumon of India; the American weakel (potto); two flat 
tailed ferpents, and the ouran-outang of India: ‘The fixieenth 
number contains defcriptions of the umid giraffe and the green 
fhining mole. Our author telis us, that the giraffe is but feven 
inches higher at the fore-part than on the hinder parts, and its 
ufual height is fomewhat above fixteen feet. The mole is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful colour, which, in fpirits, is a fhaded green 
and gold. When dry, it is brownifh, but recovers its colours, 
~ on being again wetted with fpirits: it is probable, that it is 
naturally brown. 3 

In the department of the Natural Hiftory of Foffils, we meet 
with nothing very interefting or new. It happened, however, 
that, in the memoir in defence of count Calioitro, the author 
{poke of vifiting A2gypt, and thofe immenfe maffes of marble 
and granite, the Pyramids. A late author, M. Groffon, has 
noticed this pafiage: he tells us that, in reality, the ftones are 
calcareous, and contain numerous fhells, agglutenated by fome 
concreting matter, which decays by time, and leaves the fhells 
uncennetted. Of courfe, it is a depofition from the fea, and 
fupports the opinion which we gave in our review of Volney’s 
Travels, that Agypt was once covered by the ocean. We 
know not whether this fa@ be new: it was new to us *, and 
of more importance, as fome commentators on the Old Tefta- 
ment had fuppofed that the children of Ifrael, when they made 
bricks without ftraw, were employed in thefe vaft buildings. 
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Phe Univerfal Reforation: exhibited in a Series of Dialogues, 
between a Minifter and his Friend. By Elhanan Winchefter. 
8v0. 35. Scollick. 


UR author, with great candour and extenfive knowledge of 
the fubjedt, difcuffes the doctrine of eternal punifhments. He 
thinks that there will be a period when every finner will be ¢ re- 
ftored’ to the divine favour. This doétrine is perfeily confiftent 





. ¥ Volney fpeaks of the calcareous nature of the ftone, in general only, 
aad Haflequift was more attentive to an ant’s neft than to thefe buildings. 
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with the benevolence of the deity: it is now-fupported by many 
‘wife and good men; nor is there any reafon to fuppofe that it 
will be perverted to ferve the purpofes of vice and immorality. 
‘Mr.’ Winchefter, in his defence of it; fhows much ‘charity, 
‘much humanity, and no little fhare of learning. The fifth 
dialogue alone, which relates to the defign and tendency of 
punifhment, might furnith fome littie foundation for a difference 
in opinion; but, in a queftion fo greatly above human attain~ 
ment, the mind would be loft im the enquiry, and not greatly 
benefited by the difcuflion. The queition of the univerfal re- 
ftoration muft be examined, as Mr. Winchefter has done, by 


the word of God, as revealed at dificrent times, and particularly 
in the Gofpel. - 


A Letter addreffed to the Minifters of the Orthodox 3 or,’ Ca.viniftie 
Baptifis. 8vo. 4d. fewed. Johnfon. 

Our author addrefles the Calviniftic Baptifts, for there are 
many other baptifts, who, in fome refpects, differ from them, 
on the conduét of their worflip. He is particularly offended 
with their doxologies, which he thinks are not countenanced 
by apoflolic precept or example ; a tule which they eagerly re- 
quire, and ufually adhere to. In fhort, our author is a zealous 
Unitarian ; but he neglects the precept of St. Paul, which we 
lately confidered in Mr. Manning’s fermon.—His manner is not 
conciliatory, and he feems to overlook in his eagernefs, what is 
expedient. | 
A Scriptutal Refutation of a Pamphlet, lately pubkifbed by the rev. 

Raymund Harris, intitled, * Scriptural Refearches on the Licit« 

nefi of the Slave Trade.’ 8v0. 15. fewed, Law. 

Our prefent author is more exact and difcriminsted in his re- 
ply to Mr. Harns, than thofe who preceded him in the tatk 
of refuting the Scripturai Refearches. His Kefutation is very 
clear, accurate, and fatisfaCtory + it fcarcely leaves any doubt, 
if a doubt could ever have exifled. 


An Ejfay on the Kingdom of Chri. By Abraham Booth. ‘2me. 
1s. Buckland, 


Our Saviour’s remark, that his kingdom is not of this worl@,: 


leads Mr. Booth to enquire in what refpe4s it differs; and, 
when it is obferved, that to our author we are indebted for 
¢ Pedobaptifm Examined,’ it may be eatily feen to what objects 


Mr. Booth’s attention is directed, The kingdom of Chrift, or 
the Gofpel church, is not, he obferves, a kingdom of thige@ 


world, if we regard its origin, its fubjects, its laws, its exters 
nal fplendour, its immunities, its riches and its honours, its 
limits and duration, as well as its title, the kingdom of heaven. 
Under the feétion of its fubjects, Mr. Booth adverts to efta- 
blifiiments and fubieription; and, while he points owt the diffe- 
rence of the kingdom of Chrift from the kingeloms of this world, 
in refpect to its fplendow, he is naturally fed to confider the 
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ornaments of shugches, and the drefs of the clergy. On this 
fubject we fhall beg leaye to fubfcribe a very juit, and a very 
candid paragraph. 


¢ But, however it may be with a national eftablifhment, let 
not Proteftant diffenters behave as if they envied either its mag- 
nificence, or ifs emoluments. No: let not thofe who confider 
the church and the world as oppofite ideas ; who maintain, that 
Chrift only is the head of Chriftian communities ; and that the 
New Teftament contains the whole of their ecclefiaftical polity, . 
be defirous of external grandeur in any thing pertaining to 
public worfhip: left they practically deny their own principles, 
and implicitly reproach primitive Chriitianity for being toc fim- 
ple and too fpiritual. It is frequently much eafier: for people, 
and much more defired by them, to aflemble in an elegant edi- 
fice, and for their minifter to appear in canonical fafhion, than 
to perform a fpiritual worfhip, and to fhine in the beauties of 
holinefs. The fplendor of a place for aflembling, arid the pa- 
geantry of clerical drefs, are procured by money ; but the graces 
of real fanctity, and internal devotion, are of heavenly origin : 
nor is the exercife of them to be expected, unlefs by thofe who 
are habitually aiming at it.—I will add, whatever kind of fuc- 
ceffion to the apottles may be claimed by diocefan bifhops, yet 
Iet' not Proteftant difenting miniftters ‘implicitly atrogate an 
apoftolic miffion, powers, ane authority, by calling themfelves 
ambaladors of Chri#. ‘For that character, it is plain, belonged 
to the firft rate meffengers of our divine Sovercign.. Or, if an 
of thofe who publith the gofpel of peace confider a title of that 
high importance as quite fuitable to the dignity of their eccle- 
fiailical tation, their credentials muft be produced.’ 


On the whole, though we differ from Mr. Booth in fome fun- 
damental pofitions, we can chearfully praife his liberality, far 
diftant from the bigotry of a fectary; and his piety, which is 
manly and rational, without a tinéture of fanaticifm. 


A Letter from a Lady to her Daughter, on the Manner of paffing 
Sanday rationally and agreeably. Small 8vo. 1s. Marflall. 


This is a fupplement to the treatife on the * Manners of the 
Great ;’ and as in that work it was fhown how Sunday fhould 
not, the lady now directs’ how it fhould be fpent. The advice 


‘on this fubjeé is truly rational and pe par Some incidental 


remarks on collateral circuamftances of conduct, are equally 


juit and valuable. 


The Sunday-School Catechift ; confifting of Familiar Lediures, with 
Ducftions for the Ufe of Vifiters and Teachers. By Mrs. Trim- 


mele 1200, 25. Robinfons. 
Mrs. Frimmer 1s indefatigably affiduous in promoting the very 


ufeful defign of the Sunday-fchools. Thefe Leétures, which 


contain much good and neceffary information, in the-plaineft and 


moit perfpicuous fyle, we can gecommend with much confidence 
os ae 
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asd pléafure. ‘Fhe queftions arifing from the Lectures, ‘which - 


form more {trictly the catechifm, are properly calculated to lead 
children to reflect ow what they have heard. ; 


Specimens of Sermons and Prayers,-of a late Divine, for the Ufe 
of the Young. By Edward Hall. vo. 25.. -Jobnfon, 


‘To thofe who will overlook a rough ences Outfide, we’ 
will venrure to promife a ‘pleafing repaft. ' The Sermons were 
nor, it feems, writcen for’publication, and many little errors’ 
fiifficiently prove it; though the author alfo fuffers occafionall 
for the faults of his printer. Yet, when we have peffed over 
litte errors, too level, and perhaps too familiar, language, we 
fall find a very great degree of 1 ch epi a depth of reflection, 

and a Ttreneth of ‘reafoning, which render thete Sermons truly 
valuable. he author we know not; and a publication drop- 
piog, without a name, from the prefs with’ a forbidding dutfide, 
would not, perhaps, add to his general fame. ‘Che editor thinks 
they may do fervice : we are entirely of the fame opinion, From 
the Prayers, and trom one Sermon, we perceive that the author 
was not of the eftablifhed clergy; but the fermons are generally 
on moral fubjects. The prayers are too Jong, and a little too 
defultory. 

A Scrmon preached at Burnley, in Lancafbire, on the Inffitution of 

Sunday Schools there.- By Thomas Collins, Ae Mi gto. 156 

Robfon aad Clarke. : 


- This is.a very neat and judicious difcourfe from Retails XT. 
12. ¢ How fhall they call: on: him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how thall they believe in him of whom they -have 
not heard?’ T‘he preacher points out the advantazes, and evet? the 
necelfity, of fearching the Scripeures as the rules. of Jite, and ear- 
neftly inculcates the plan of Sundsy fchools, as a means of ex- 
tending thefe advantages. The, inititutions have our: hearty 
good wifhes. 

An Inquiry into the beft Method of commimicating Religious Knows 
_ ledge to young Mens A Sermon preached at Exeter, before the 
 Afembly” af Protcfant Dibensing Minifiers, May 7, 1788. 
By Timothy Kenrick. Bvo- Johnfon. ; 

While the genéral NS a to Batt: ay {chogls protides for 
the iifrudtion of the younger parvof mankind, Mr. Kenrick, 
with great propriety, examines the firvation of young men jut 
embarkiog;-in more active life, in the ftate of pupils and ap- 
prentices. » He thinks that the general difregard to religion ig’ 
partly ewing to: its: principles nor being clearly and fyftemati- 
eally explained ¢ and this again arifes from difmiffimg the. cate- 
chumen fo early. . He propotes; therefore, a fyftem of reli 
«ious edu¢ation, sdapted to the intermediate ftate between the 
child andtheman. We greatly approve of tis idea, and think 
that Mr, Kentick, in this very rational and judicious ee 5 
difplays much.good fenfe and real piety, 
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The Defign of the Gofpel Hiftory confidered and improved, in '@ 
Sermon. Preached at the Chapel in Effex-fircet, Strand, Lon- 


sal don, May 11. By Fofbua Toulmin, A.M. 8v0 6d. johnion. 


“The. fubje& of this plain and judicious difcourfe is taken 
from John xx. 31. ‘ But thefe are written, that ye might believe 
that Jefus is the Chrift, the Son of God; and, that believing, 
ye might have life through his name,’ Mr. Toulmin poiuts 
out the apparent detign of the evangelijts in recording the 
fayings and the miracies of our Saviour? they feemingly pre- 
ferred thofe parts of his liie which were moft fitihing, moft | 
important, and moft ufeful, to the more numerous, but lefs 
inftructive paflages. Their object was only to fhow, that Chrift 
Jefus was the Son of God. ‘l'his is enough, he thinks, @r us 
to believe, and he confequenidy difapproves of numerous and 
extentive articles of faith. We can chearfully go on with Mr. 
Toulmin almof to the end: but in this part, we muft be al- 
lowed to think, that his judgment fails. He thas fhown, that 
to believe in Chrift is the great fum and foundation of Chril- 
tianity ; but his argument cannot, im fairnefs, be carried farther. 


MEDICAL 


The Human Mufcles, claffed as they appear in Diffection; together 


with the Synonayma of the beft Authors. By Fobu Crawford. 
4to. 25. Law. 


This is a very ufeful little work ; and it will greatly contri- 
bute to aflift the fudy of myology. The fynonyms are thofe of 
Innes, Albinus, Douglas, Winflow, and Cowper; but our 
author, in his terms, does not greatly differ from Innes. 


Obfervations om the Medical Praétice of Dr. Brown. 8v0. 15 
. Gardner. 


This is an apparently candid and difpaffionate attempt to 
check the enormities of Dr. Brown’s fyftem, in the very libe- 
ral and indifcriminate ufe of opiates and ftimulants. We can- 
riot compliment the author very highly on his fuccefs in putting 
the praitice, in this refpect, on its proper footing; but perhaps 
his defign was not fo extenfive. 


The Praétice of Midwifery, with the Anatomy of the Gravid 
Uterus. By a Pupil of Dr. W. Hunter. 8vo0. 25- Flexneye 


It is intended, we find, to publifh a fyftem of anatomy, fur- 
gery, and midwifery, by fubicription, in one volume, quarto; 
aod this work is a part of the larger one. . By the defignation 
of the auther, and from this fpecimen, it is probable that the 
fyftem is to be either that of the late Dr. Hunter, or one very 
nearly refembling it. We dare not fay, that it is to be a copy 
of his lectures, though the part before us refembles greatly 
what we once heard in Windmill-ftreet. It is fufficiently 
exact, but not, we thiok, fufficiently full. No more copies 
are to be printed than are fubfcribed fors 


‘Al Trea® 
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of Treatife on Fevers; wherein their Caufes are exhibited in a new 
Point of View. 8vo. 15, Scatchard and Whitaker. 


Thefe remarks were made, we find, in the years 1769 and 
1770; but they are intended as an anfwer to the queitions of 
the Royal Society at Paris on the caufe and moft effedtual 
methods of preventing the progrefs of infection. The Society, 
however, was not initituted till 1776, and their queftion was, 
on the beft prophylactic method of fecuring any individual from 
contagion. In reality, though dignified by a connection with 
this very refpetable Society, and honoured with the title of 
novelty, this fyitem is a very old one. It was publifhed.in 
Sweden by Linnzus, and has been expanded in various vo- 
lumes of the Aéta Nature Curioforum, as well as in other 
German publications, All diforders arife, in our author’s 
opinion, from animalcules, and our only objeét is to kill them. 
Fevers are particularly noticed in this work; but we muft ex- 
pect to receive the whole fyftem very fhortly. Our author 
feems a little better informed than projeétors ufually are; but 
there are numerous miftakes in this pamphlet, not only in the 
explanation of facts, but in the relation of them. 


er... B. s@eai te 


Poems on Slavery: by Maria Falconar, aged 17, axd Harriet Fal- 
conar, aged 14. i2zmo. 18 Murray. 


Thefe Poems are written in a pleafing manner; the fenti- 
ments*they contain, and the numbers in which they are con- 
veyed, reflect credit on the ypung authors. The reader muft 
not expect, however, any thing peculiarly excellent or itrik- 
ing; and the fubje& itfelf almoft precludes any novelty of 
ideas. The firft poem is fomewhat fuperior to the other; but 
if we make allowance for the difference of age between thefe 
young, and we truft friendly, competitors for literary fame, 
the balance may be thought, by fome, to preponderate in fa- 
vour of the younger. On the whole, their merits may be con- 
fidered as nearly equal. Arcades ambo, & cantare pares. 


The Fourth Book of Virgi?s Zneid, tranflated into Englifh Ferfee 
By John Morrifon. 8vo. 15. Lowndes. 


fin Irregular Ode. to General Elliot. By H. F. Carye tos 
Piercy at Birmingham. : 


Thefe produétions, like the preceding article, may be con- 
fidered as fpecimens of the maturity, fhall we call it prematue 
rity of talents in the prefent age. We have had dancers on 
the rope, whofe contemporaries were fcarcely able to walk : 
compofers in mufic at the time their feniors were learning to 
{pell; and boys, not in their teens, tranflating Pindarics from 
the Greek. From the numerous juvenile performances which 
have of iate appeared before us, and which have generally 
poffefied a far {uperior degree of merit to what might reafonably 
be expected, the prefent wra may not unaptly be charatterifed 
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as the botrbed- age of genius. Its produftions, to carry onth& 

gure, are often curious from their early appearante, and 
fometimes delicious, but they are generally too teider to ene 
dure the bitter blatts of criticifm; they feldom aft like thoie 
that take roor in a natural foil, and which, though flower in 
their growth, commonly acquiré at laft a more exalted flavoar, 


‘and a more permanent duration. The merit of thefe young 


authors, like that of the mufe-infpired filters, appears to us 
nearly equal. The firft probably is fuperior as a fcholar, but 
the other feems to poffefs more fire and original fpirit. 

Sip in the Pan for Peter Pindar, Efq. or, a late Invitation ta 

Cheltenham: a Burlefque Pogm, © By Pindaromafiix. 480. 
~ ts. 6d. Robinfons. 

As our bard has omitted a very falutary cuftom, a cuftom in- 
froduced by the great Peter himfelf, we fhall endeavour to fure 
ply its place, and give a Pindaric fummary of the fubfance of 
this fame Sop, which we cannot cominend as a very favoury 
one. ; 

The Maftix invoketh Peter, and advifeth him to tickle the 
Ring with an odé at Cheltenham: he urgeth him in hopes of 
being made couft-buffoon. The king is introduced, faving the 
yeader’s prefence, ander'the operation of this fame water; ‘but 
frdia the qaicknefs of the tranfition, a truly Pimdaric one, rhe 
voice feemeth to proceed from fomething below the king. The 
voice praifeth Peter and his works. Peter an{wereth in royal, 
quick repeated words; but the voice telleth him that fuch repes 
titions are improper, and Peter promifes amendment. ‘The 
voiee confult@th Peter about minilters, and Peter recommends 
C— F—; or the D- of P+; but the voice rejefleth them, 
Now Peter is fuppofed to be exalted to a courtly ofce; and 
the Maitix apologifes for him, from the univerfal influence of a 
bribe. : 

“We cannot fay much in favour of this work: it was not furel 
written by a friend in difguife; yet it is no bad foil, to er of 
the brilliancy of Peter’s Wit and humoar. : 


The Triumph of Volpone ; or, @ Peep bebind the Curtain at the 
Weftminfler Elétion. 4to. 18, Axtell. 


» We.canconly commend. the fmoothnefs of the lines; it is in 
other words an eleétion fquib,. in which the merits of the dif- 
terent candidates are celebrated with fome juftnefs, if we allow 
for a little party predilection. The motto ‘ quid deceat ; quid 
non,’ may aptly enough point out, with a few exeptions, the 
general tendency of the poem, if we tranflate ir, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


Ode by Dr. Samucl Fobnfon to Mrs. Thrale. 4tow Ys. Faulder. 


_ We have not feen.a more bare-faced catchpenny;, for a draule 
ng resder might perufe, with eafe, thefe lines in three minotes, 
‘the Ode is fuppofed to have been written by Johnfon when 
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he had hopes of obtaining Mrs. Thrale’s hand, One ftanza,* 

however, is not bad, but one alone we can refcue from obliviois 
‘ Torich felitity thus rais’d, : 
My bofom glows with amorous fire; . : = 
Porter nolonger fhall be prais’d ; | 
Tis I niyfelf am: Thrale’s Entire 1%. 

~ The Ode contains forty-eight lines only. 


DRAMATIC. 


Ways and Means; or, a Trip to Dever. A Comedy, in three 
A&s, as it is performed at the TLheatre-Royal, Hay-market. 
Written by George Colman, junior. 8vd. 15, 6d. Robinfons. 
This pleafant comedy is, we find, the elder branch, though 

Incle and Yarico had the good fortune to be firft introduced to 
public notice. It is the flight fummer filk, adapted to the warm 
weather in the Hay-market; and, though the ftory has little 
novelty, and the dénouvemeént wants the affiftance ot doors and 
chairs, yet the lively dialogue, thé humorous equivoques, the 
character of Sir Dunder, which, though not wholly new on 
the ftage, is not comimon, and the varied. perfonages of the fcene, 
render the play very entertaining and interefting. 

The fubje@t of this comedy is the ftratagem of two modern 
beaux, who follow two fifters, whom they faw at Bath, to their 
réfidence near Dover, They. are fufpeéted by their landlord, 
in confequence of the equivocal information of a roguifh valet, 
to be merchants. While they are at Dover, contriving means 
to be introduced to their miftreffes, they are feen by the ladies’ 
father, Sir David Dunder, a whimfical, blundering, hofpitable 
baronet, who knows each reply from the firft words, and con- 
tributes to deceive himfelf. We fhall introduce him. 


© Enter Random and Scruple. 

¢ Rand. Nay, prithee Scruple, one turn on the quay, and— 
‘Who is he? Egad, the fame queer fellow we obferv’d jut 
now under the window. ? 

‘ Scrup. Right, giving orders to his coachman. 

* Sir Dav. Gentlemen, your fervant, 

* Both. Sir, your very obedient ! 

‘ Sir Dav. My landlord tells me—honeft Paul here—you’ve 
juft left London. Good journey, I hope.- Our town of Dover 
as but an cdd-.whimfical fort of a~ eh!—and, after the city, 
you think it a damn’d dirty, dingy kind of a——umph ! 

‘Scrap. Why, fir, at prefent, we can’t fay we are tir’d of the 
exchange. 

‘ Sir Dav. The exchange! O, ho! Paul’s right—(Afde.y 
I know it—The Exchange, as you fay, for people in your 
fituatton, is much pleafanter. 
© Scrup. Sir! our fituation ! 


‘ Sir Dav. Ee quiet; my hoft has let me into your cha- 
pacters, 


vr 
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* Rand. The devil he has! And how fhould he know any thing 
of—? : . 

‘ Sir Dav. Nay, don’t be angry—-no harm—Mere inuendo 
—did’nt tell, plump,—talk’d of your dealings. 

* Scrup. Dealings! 

‘ Raad. Why, zounds! the fcoundrel has not prefum’d to— 

‘ Sir Dav. Muft be rich—damn’d crufty.—(Afde.) You're 
right, tho’ can’t be too cautious. I would not wifh to pry. 
Mean nothing -but refpect, tipon my ‘foul. How many clerks 
do you keep ? 

* Both. Clerks! 

_ £ Sir Dav.,Can’t do without them, you know.. Fine folks 
tho’, all you, eh? Props of the public—bulwarks of Britain. 
Always brought forward as an example to the world. Been in 
‘the flocks lately, gentlemen ? 

‘Scrap. Hell, and the devil! 

* Sir Dav. That’s right, don’t tell. I like you the better, 
You fee what I know of you, and — 

© Rand. Sir, we fufpe& what you imagine—and— 

* Sir Dav. | know it. You wonder to fee me fo devilith 
Giflantr. I hve but a mile off—Lady Dunder—a fweet, fine, fat 
woman—my wife by the bye—will be happy to entertain gen- 
tlemen of —’ | 


This fpeech is abruptly broken off by the furprize of the 
fharpers. They gain admiffion; and, intending to carry away 
their mifirefies,' are difcovered, But the whole is reconciled by 
the fudden appearance of Random’s father, who, reiurning from 
the South of France, where he had been for the recovery of his 
health, finds out his fon in confequence of being arrefted inftead 
of him, as their names were the fame. This is a fhort analyfis 
of the flory, which wants fome little afliftance trom the imagi- 
nation to bring it within the ftrict rules of dramatic probability, 
Yet this fault is not eafily perceived. The play has pleafed on 
the ftage ; and, if it takes its proper line in the critical code, 
and not aim at the dignity of regular comedy, we are not willing 
to eppofe the decifions of the fpectator. 


The Prifoner at Large: a Comedy, in two Acts. As performed 
at the | beatre Royal in the Hay market, with univer/al Applau/e. 
Written by John O’ Keefe. 8v0. 15. Robinfons. 


Though the foundation of this after-piece be highly improba- 
ble, and confequently exceptionable, though fome ot the incidents 
ate too farcical, yet the whole is highly humorous and pleafing. If 
lord Efmond had been releafed in any other way, and been at- 
tached on his return by an Englifh bailiff, much of the difficulty 
would have been avo'ded. There are fo many truly comic fitu- 
ations, fuch a difplay of peculiar character, fketched out with 
a glowing, but an incorrect pencil, that we greatly regret its not 
having been fimihed with more exactnefs, and worked up into a 
yegular comedy of five acts. ‘ i 
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Lales Entertaining and Sympathetic, infcribel to the Heart. 2 Vols. 
I2mo. 55. Lane. 


We fufpe& that thefe tales are collected from fome old Miga- 
zines: we can defcribe them only by negatives. ‘Fhey are not 
entertaining or fympathetic ; they can neither affect the heare 
or the head: in fhort, we have {carcely ever feen a collection fo 
infipid and uninterefting. 


St, Fulian’s Abbey, a Novel, in a Series of Letters. 2 Vols. tzmo. 
ss. Lane. 


Thefe volumes are in the modern drefs, but the flory is old > 
the manners are thofe of the laft century. Though there is 
much murder, there is fcarcely any pathos: Se. Julian’s abbey 
may amufe a winter’s evening, if the reader looks not for pro- 


bability, and is not difguited by abfurdity. 


The Embarraffed Attachment, in a Series of Letters. Ry M/s 
Charlotte Elizabeth Sanders. For the Author at the Literary 
Prefs. 


This is the idle romantic fiction of a young mind, with little 
probability and lefs intereit. Torecover a lover, fuppofed to 
have been drowned, and a father caft on the coaft of Guinea, 
are toa much for one work. We would recommend better em- 
ployment; for, as an author, mifs Sanders will never fucceed. 
If thefe are the bantlings of the literary prefs, we fincerely 
hope that we fhall not have a more numerous acquaintance ia: 
this family. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Defence of the Proteftant Clergy in the South of Ireland; in 


Anfwer to the Charges againft them. 8vo. 25 Robfon and 
Clarke. 


Mr. Grattan, in a fpeech faid to be delivered in February lafts 
in the Irifh houfe of commons, moved for a commirtee to enquire 
whether any juft caufes of * difcontent exifts among the people of 
the province of Muntter, and the counties of Kilkenny and Carlow, 
©n account of tythe, or the collection of tythe.” In the courfeof the 
Fay fome fevere reflections are faid to have been caft on the 
clergy, who appear to have been reprefented as eager and ava. 
ricious extortioners. This accufation our author examines with 
great mildnefs and apparent-accuracy ; he confiders the fubject of 
tythes, with the different accufations, in various lights ; he endea« 
vours to obvjate what he fuppofes to be mifreprefentations, or 
to erafe any unfavourable impreffions. which the fpeech may 
have made. , ; 
Hints, Sc. fubmitted to the Attention of the Clergy, Nobility, ana 

Gentry, newly affociated. By a Layman. 8vo, is. Rivingtons. 
: if the affociated noblemen and others, who appear to have 
joined in a zealous fupport of the king’s late proclamation, would 
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be of real fervice, it’s, ip our author’s opinion, by individsally 
exerting themtelves to reftore the true {pirit of religion, bya 

compliance with its otdhances. A great fupport to this caufe 

would arife alfo from a’ number or well difpofed diffenters, if 
the liturgy were againireviewed, and its’ obnoxtaus parts either 
corrected or expuaged.. Our author gives a fhort hiltory of the 
licurgy, aod fhews pretty clearly, thar ic was not, at irs eitablith- 
ment, confidered as perfect ; and that, in future periods, many ‘of 
the beft divines in the highett {tations of the church have enter- 
tained the fame opinion. This period, from various confidera- 
tions, he thinks well adapted to a review and a reform. While 
we confefs the utility, we own that we have fome doubts about 

the expediency of a reform: yet, as on this fubje& our opinion 

would have little influence, we need not be explicit in afcertaining 
or declaring it. It is enough to remark that this writer difplays 
much candour and an extentive acquaintance with the fubject. 


4 Dialogue en wixt a Mafter and bis Scholar. By PF. Wragg. 8vo- 
ts. Hookham. 


The mafter inftructs his fcholar in various points, and treats 
of the affumed dignity of fome of the clergy ; the real advantages 
of an Univerfity education, which he feems to undervalue too 
much ; the ufe of our reafon i in religious enquiries, and of thofe 
points in which it muft give way to ‘Revelation ; a-plan for a re- 
conciliation of parties, and a demonitration of the exiftenee-end 
governinent of God, Our author appears to be ratiotial and 
well-difpofed, but he’has fuffered greatly from the careteflnefs of 
his printer, particularly relating to a~plenum and a venues 
where his vpinion, we find, is entirely anes ee 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


\ WE have-received Mr. Renwick’s letter, and are forry to ob- 
ferve, that we fear his bookfcller’s opinion is a juft .one ;. yet 
we will filt-hope that a genuine tale of unmerited diftrefs. may 
gbtain attention ; and that its author, at once the hero and the 
_ may not be without his thare of regard. 











- WE are “forry that the requeft from the neighbayt hood of 
Warwick came fo late; but when we had feen the Bisse. we 
thould have been.as cautious, eyen for the author’s fake, of ad- 
witting the teliimony of a partial Iriend as of an; Open enemy, 
me the whole, the former 1s severally moft injurious. 





WE would readily. have obliged our ‘“Conftant Garrefaandente, | 
us we haye not yet reccived the work alluded to. 





FROM a miitake of our compofitor, . feveyal obfer vations were 
emitted on the Tragedies of Sophoctes, after thé haft quotation, 
p- 87. The atachronifm, which is atluded to ‘in the ‘laf three 
fines, occurred ina fpeeclr of Gedipus in Dryden’s and Lee’s s Hy 
ef that.name: 

¢ Oh that as oft I have at Athens /een 
The fage arife, and the big clouds defcend .’ 


* 








